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Before dawn the dusk hunters set out their Socks of decoys within range of the points where their blinds are hidden in the sedge or rushes, and 
when the ducks begin to fly in the hazy half light of early morning the boom of guns is heard far over the marshes 


The Slaughter of the Wild Fowl 


THE MIGRATIONS OF THE SHORE BIRDS AND WATER FOWL, AND THE DANGERS WHICH DESTROY 
GREAT NUMBERS ON THEIR ANNUAL JOURNEYS—PROTECTIVE MEASURES AND THEIR VALUE 


BY T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Secretary of the National Audubon Societies 
Photographs by A. R. Dugmore and Others 


HE habit of migration is the most distinctive characteristic emy. If we are to believe what the archeologists tell us, we must 
possessed by wild birds. Some mammals, fish and even_a understand that the value of birds as an article of diet was early 

few butterflies and other insects rejoice in the migratory instinct, discovered, and doubtless away back in the grim beginnings of 
but in none of these is the things man ate almost any bird 
power developed to the extent which fell before his arrow. 
which we find among our To-day, however, in most coun- 
feathered neighbors. As to the tries only certain forms are re- 
reason why they are driven to garded. as legitimate game 
take such prodigious journeys, birds, and it is held to be un- 
we can only surmise; but when sportsmanlike to kill any 
we consider the persecution to others. Of the twelve hundred 
which many of them are sub- or more species and varieties of 
jected at the hand of man, we birds inhabiting North Amer- 
wonder whether to some extent ica, something over two hun- 
at least this power to pass over dred are considered legitimate 
wide stretches of country was game for the hunter, and at 
not intended as an aid in per- least seven-eighths of these are 
petuating the race. what are termed migratory 
From the time when the hu- birds. It is significant, too, that 
man race first acquired the nearly all of these are species 
means of hurling missiles, it is which secure their living either 
probable that birds have recog- Crouched in a brush and seaweed “hide” on the beach the shorebird from the beaches, marshes or 


nized man as their greatest en- hunter attracts the birds by decoys and imitating their calls open water, and they are usu- 
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ot , 
| he shorebirds’ 


much to do with their destruction by gunners 
flying slong the beach, 


er 
habit of feeding and flying in compact flocks has had 
Some flocks, 
turn and twist as a single bird 


when the beach. 





The great bulk of 
canvas 
others of 
sirable food ducks in- 





A turnstone and one of the small varieties of ie a feeding along 
The turnstone, which is at the right, derives its name 
from the habit of turning over stones in search of food 


and 
the more de- 


backs 


ilthou habit chiefly a region 
inv are found ab which may be includ- 
the lake id al ed in a wide elipse ex- 
he tending from the 
hy it Great Lakes west- 
\ , ward to the foot of 
ry mu the Rocky Mountains. 
huma t Black ducks were for- 
ntere | nN merly common in 

j o] , —— 
poe: ; — aK [he oystercatcher’s nest is a mere hollow stuasaard thi oughout 
ilo ive be our Northeastern 
invest in rT States, and even to- 
nd ubho boat nd ace ries by gunning clubs whose day many are found here. They appear to be increasing the last 
ern On the other ha enormous sums few years since the passage of anti-spring shooting laws. Espe- 


cially is this true of Long Island. 





| years previously they had been strangers. 
in i enc state governments 1n 
iT { pent e | e restrictions which it —.. 


safeguard the 


ruture Uppy 
With tew exceptions uit North \merican 


found im su er only north of the fortieth cde 


fowl are 
gree of latitude; 


water 


m fact, the great 
bulk of them nest 
from our north . 
ern tier ot States 
northwa 
through ¢ 
and \laska 








About the reed) wos 
, 
margin of the < € 
* 
lake in | \ . i’ ¥ * 
Pr A tet” a 
p r¢ 1 - + : Ww 
thr ut t a4; ee 2 « 4 
do eS, 5 heat “ 2 eRe 
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CLUCK ind : ae ; triame * 
1 a .< = - —— al . z » a 
4 ' ‘ ‘ 
e ry During pleasant weather the ducks are prone to settle in large flocks in the open water, whence 
masta ave bidte they rise, when alarmed, with a roar of wings audible at a long distance 
terva hore the latt f Tune th favorable spot in the United States there 
f es of little ducklings migratory routes ove 





Several hundred black 
are now nesting there every summer in places where 


ducks 
for many 


Upon the ap- 
proach of autumn 
the wild fowl 
start southward. 
Frequently many 
families unite un- 
til flocks number- 
ing a hundred or 
individuals 
may be 


more 
s¢e fi 
winging their way 
overhead. They 
migrate both by 
day and by night. 
While at 
son thev mav be 


seen at almost any 


are certain well-defined 


r which the bulk of them pass. Birds which 
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have the 
summer in north- 
America 
down the 


spent 


eastern 
proceed 


” 
coast line, paus- 





Ps 
~<? Le 


the 
are 


South; these 
the willets, 
woodcock, oyster- 


catchers, one 


form of sandpi- 
ing for rest and per, and at least 
food as they reach three species of 
various feeding plover. Like the 
grounds along the wild fowl, how- 
way. In the bays ever, the shore 
of Massachusetts, birds appear in 
Rhode Island and summer. chiefly 
Connecticut they north of this 
are very commot! Sa country. About 
Great South Ba ae Bate»; kre 7 the lakes of the 
— f oe QA : i Nesting well within the Arctic Circle, shore birds asa class travel the longest distances of any of our wi aio, beste 
ite places for migratory birds, some going as far as Patagonia. This photograph shows some resting on a Florida key pe ey Epa 
them in the fall. 


Many soon 


| 
on to the south, 
while others lin- 
ger from day to 
day, apparently 


loath to le: the 
northern lati- 
tudes. Some, in 
fact, stay 


the 


ive 


entire winter 
unless driven 
away by stress of 


weather or the 
formation of 
tensive ice 
which render the 
of food impossible task. 
Wild fowl summering in the north- 
central States and 
to the south 


securing an 
central Canada travel 
two great currents. 
the Mississippi Valley to 


in One 


sweeps down 


the sunken lands of Arkansas and _ the 
marshes of Louisiana and Texas. The 
other moves diagonally across the coun- 
try in a general line from the Great 
Lakes to the sounds and estuaries of 
Maryland and Virginia, thence they 
distribute themselves southward with 
the coming of still colder weather, 
locating in favorable places along 


the coast of Georgia and Florida. 
There is still another great distinctive 
movement in autumn. 


which pass down the Pacific Coast 
Mexico. 

By March the wild fowl begin to move 
northward again, and the middle of May 
finds practically all the survivors once more 


on their northern nesting grounds. 
This general outline of the annual m 
ments of our 
in the main also true of 
our birds; that 
is, they nest in the far 
North and spend the 


shore 


Winter months in 
Southern latitudes. <A 
few forms only nest in 


ove 


The _ black-bellied ita 


This consists of the birds of the far West 
region to California and 


North American waterfowl is 





is eagerly sought 
by the shore hunters 





At the left is a phalarope and on the right a 


godwit 


Some of the sandpipers prefer the seclusion 
of fresh-water streams 


regions as are oc- 
cupied by wild 
ducks. Myriads of 


them collect on 
the marshes of 
Hudson Bay 
northward of 


York Factory, 
and | have found 


them on many a 
barren island 
along the coast of 
Maine and Nova 
Scotia. Com- 
mander Peary has 
said that he dis- 
covered shore 


birds brooding their eggs less than five 
hundred miles from the Pole. The nests 
were on the exposed beaches of the 
northernmost land where it slopes down 
into the Arctic Sea. All through the far 
North these birds are scattered. ‘Trav- 
elers have found them equally common 
on the bleak Arctic Islands and the flow- 
ery tundras. It is among this class of 
birds that find the most extensive 
travelers of any of the feathered hosts 
which annually surge back and forth the 
length of the continent. There are 
shore birds which nest beyond the Arctic 
Circle that extend their autumn flight to 
points well within the tropics. 


we 


The duration of the flight of the golden plover is one of the 
marvels of the bird world. 


Coming down from the Arctic regions 


through eastern Canada late in summer, these strong-winged 


of Brazil. 





flyers leave the land in southern Nova Scotia. 
out across the tumbling Atlantic and never again see shore until 
they sight the mangrove reefs of the Lesser Antilles or the coast 
: Occasionally storms drive them westward to the 
Bermuda Islands or even to the coasts of the United States, 


Bravely they head 


(Continued on page 250) 

















Simplicity in Room Decorating and Furnishing 


SELECTING A METHODICAL 


PRINCIPLES AND 


rHE VALUE OF 
UNDERLYING 


\nd a very 


nswer It must be an 


puzzling 


ered differ Cr ise and a still further difh 
culty arise n the shape of the bugbear cost It would be an 
ea en h f d many people to furnish a room, 
or even av e house, in at least passably good taste if they had 
i t laid Ider their poultry yard, but since that 
creature is a rara avis indeed, most of us in our furnishing op 


eration ire oblived to ke i sharp eye on the nimble and elusive 
ixp hich has an a trick of skipping away and leay 
wiv i ! 
tor tat i 
tial tute un : 
le , | 1 & 
to it rire I 4 
ett { tou 
pur 

th ea 

i) hat it ) - 
by ( ist} 
fusin to be hap 
hazard im our fl 
course, no matter 
what luring 

ve 

tempt ition may 

iris« incl tich 
me a losely a ¥ 
pos thyle to rye 
pene! sch rit " 
or method, that : 
we na lete! 
mined tupon be 
forehand that is 
we shall arrive at : 
result i eptabl 2 


from either a 


clecor itive oT i 
financial pomt of 
view It ma hye color in the white walls 
worth while, 


therefore, at this point to set forth a few guiding principles which 


will, if properly heeded, supply a thread of system and materially 


help in the pleasurable task of furnishing 
Let us 


to the whok 


begin by laying down a few principles that will apply 


house and then follow with those that apply more 


ially to dealing with the individual room. To begin with, 


gard for the eternal fitness of things, they will 


esper 
if one has any re 
alike by trying to 


That ts 


not do violence to architecture and decoration 


yoke two incongruo gether in unequal union. 


to say, they will not furnish a Tudor Gothic house in the mannet 
of Chippendale or the Brothers Adam, nor fill with elaborate and 
fussy Louis Ouatorze furniture and decorations a dwelling that 


is distinctly Geormian or Colomal in character One does not 
» | | 


expect to find a medieval castle full of modern French fripperies 


carved oak furni 
nial hall, 


such 


nor a Oueen Anne cottage stuffed with heavy, 


and it 1s 


unseemly 


ture that might have been made for an old bar 


ulwavs a shock when one does happen 


combinations 


When vour house is you and you c¢ alter 


innot 


M « 






. - ie pF tis TDS, < er a Soo aa : ab aati 
The built-in china closet has a certain architecturally decorative value which is well illustrated 
here. Especially in some Colomal rooms is this sort of closet desirable, for it supplies a spot of 
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SCHEME AND FOLLOWING IT CONSISTENTLY— 
THEIR APPLICATION 


A SUGGESTIVE CONCRETE EXAMPLE 


CLURI AND 


its appearance, there is only one thing to do and that is suit the 
interior treatment to the outside as consistently as you can. Also, 
have a care to the number, size and location of rooms and their 
relation to each other in planning the general scheme you intend 
out, Another point that concerns the whole house, and 
is altogether too often disregarded, is the proportional balance 
Being put into plain English, this means that we have a 
bad habit of very often skimping one room or one part of the 
house in order to splurge in some other part—a thing in exceed- 
If your house is to be furnished simply and in- 
expensively, keep 
eae .y gh ok See it so throughout 
- and don’t commit 
the 
appearing, so to 
speak, in a ging- 
ham frock, but 
wearing a collar 
and tiara of 
pearls or dia 
monds. Lastly, 
concerning the 
color scheme for 
walls and wood 
work, it is well to 
preserve through- 
out, as far as may 
be, a uniform 
treatment, making 
any departure 
from this uwuni- 
formity only after 
due consideration 
of its effect upon 
other parts of the 
house. 

Coming now to 
the = individual 
room, we must 
first of all study 
carefully its exposure and dimensions to determine the tones of 
paper and paint and whether the height of the ceiling must be 
raised or lowered and the apparent size increased or diminished 
by the treatment we are going to give. It is always well to have 
some understood point from which to start our operations and 
we shall, therefore, follow the plan of beginning with the floor, 
taking next the walls and ceiling, then the curtains and hangings 
and last of all the selection and arrangement of the furniture. 
This order of procedure can be followed where the furniture is 
to be assembled when the house is ready for it. Where the fur- 
niture is a previous possession, however, the three preceding 
points must be considered with reference to its character. For 
instance, if your furniture is walnut or mahogany, it would be 
foolish to panel the room that is to hold it with oak or fumed 
chestnut. One wood would completely ruin the effect of the 
other. Neither would the walnut or mahogany appear to the best 
advantage against too dark a paper. 

In every case, both with the individual room and the house as 
a whole, study to preserve simplicity and restraint. 


to Carry 


ot cost. 


ingly ill taste. 


solecism of 
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It is so easy 
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to fall away from both these ideal qualities that one must be per- 
petually on guard to avoid doing so. The only way to do is to 
subject everything that goes into your house to a rigorous cen- 
sorship, fully determining thus whether, in the first’ place, it is 
really necessary and, in the second, whether it is exactly what 
you wish. So soon as you relax this vigilance and let useless or 
indifferent things slip in, your house will sink below the stand- 
ard of simplicity and restraint that you have set and begin to 
look overloaded, cheap and commonplace. 

Let everything you put in your house be of the best, both in 
quality and decorative merit, or else let it be palpably inexpensive 
and simple. Never tolerate anything that is mediocre in any 
respect. The really good things you will always cherish and 
preserve with admiring satisfaction; the frankly inexpensive and 
temporary things, when they have served their day and are to be 
replaced by better things, you will give up willingly; but the 
mediocre thing will always be a little too good to throw away and 
yet not good enough for the place it occupies. Beware, there- 
fore, of its insidious presence at the outset. Exactly what is 
meant by this bit of advice will appear more fully further on. 

Some people seem to imagine that the cult of simplicity and 
restraint in furnishing means bareness and discomfort. This is 
not the case. It does not mean any such thing. However, pre- 
cept and advice will have little weight with such folk when they 
have a mistaken notion firmly imbedded in their minds and the 
only way they can be convinced is by actual sight and experience, 
after their neighbors have had the wit to work out the problem. 
So much then for generalities. 


ee te. or oe he 
Os Races Sd ae 


+? * ‘ Loa Shah 
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An extremely 





mportant problem in the large living-r 


Pon 


oom is to arrange it so there shall be a definite social and conversational center. A good 


Having now set forth in a brief manner some principles to 
guide us in our work let us take several concrete examples and 
see what we can do with them to show the application of those 
principles. From first to last let it be always borne in mind that 
the proper furnishing of a house is a delicate piece of constructive 
work, requiring much thought and study if it is to be done well 
and is not to be left to haphazard chance. If it is, you may be 


very certain the result will always be unsatisfactory. The in- 
terior of many a house that is excellent architecturally has been 
wholly ruined by bad and thoughtless furnishing. The occu 


pants, perhaps, have always been dimly conscious that something 
is wrong, but they have not taken the pains to study the matter 
and see that the fault lies in themselves and their own decorative 
indiscretions. To some of them, indeed, a chair is only a chair 
and a table a table. It makes no particular matter what species 
they belong to. Now there is no excuse for such indifference 
to details. It simply betrays a coarse and ignorant mind, and 
as an extreme example to show that distinctions do count we 
might submit that those same people would be much disturbed 
if they went to shoo the house tabby out of their pet “nondescript” 
armchair and found that that amiable animal had suddenly 
changed into a tiger. Yet they ought not to mind at all if they 
were consistent in their disregard of. distinctions, for both tiger 
and tabby are cats. 

Assuming that the house is already built, in the majority of 
cases, before the future occupants are confronted with the prob 
lem of furnishing, it should be emphatically laid down that the 
very first and most important thing to do is to study thorough] 
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method is to commence with the fireplace, putting in front of it a comfortable lounge backed by a large reading table, and allowing space for 


armchairs to be drawn up at the sides. The other features may then be handled more easily 
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fine grained woods are highly decorative 





Quaint old Colonial papers for the bedroom have a peculiar charm 
when used with harmonious furniture and well lighted 





We may closely approximate Colonial rooms to-day, using rush bottomed chairs and rag rugs. 
The general effect is, of course, simple, somewhat relieved by a small tea table 


given, nowadays, to woodwork for wall treatment. 





the physical features of each room. This heed to the 
physical character of each room gives the key to future 
The kernel of the whole matter 
Now to make this article perfectly explicit 
and unmistakable, let us enumerate exactly what points 
are understood by the terms “physical features of a 
room. 


adecorative success. 


lies there. 


First comes its size or dimensions—length, height, 
then its exposure and light, then the texture 
f its walls, whether they be plaster or wainscot, next 
the windows and doors, and finally the fireplace, which 
is the natural center with reference to which other things 
group themselves. Of course all these features can be 
more or less ordered or modified to suit the purposes of 
the decorator. 


breadth 


Let us use a living-room as our working example. 
Unless the light is exceptionally strong do not think 
of having dark woodwork or dark walls. If the height 
of the room is too great, the ceiling may be brought 
lown by avoiding a striped paper or by resorting to 
yf several other well recognized devices to attain 
lhe this end. In this connection, too, it is well to remem- 

ber that absolutely plain walls will always make a room 

appear larger than will a figured wall paper. Ina small 
therefore, avoid figured wall treatment, which will only 
balance. It goes without saying, of course, that a hard 
wood floor is by all odds the most desirable. 


one 


room, 


cestroy 


l.et us suppose that our living-room has a northern exposure 
and that the house is of the type, so popular in many cases, em- 
bodying certain Colonial and certain Georgian characteristics 
along with much that is distinctly modern in period. Such a 
house lends itself well to furnishing in a “no-period” style, a 
style full both of delightful possibilities and grave dangers. It 
requires infinitely more judgment and taste than formal, rigid 
period work and yields vastly more interesting results if rightly 
managed. Badly managed, however, nothing can be worse, so it 
behooves us to have a care at every step. 

Out of a number of possibilities let us suggest for the walls of 
this northern living-room a yellow paper. The woodwork, of 
course, will have white or cream white paint, the latter being 
In color the hangings will harmonize with the walls 
As to their material a timely word may avoid some 
It has already been urgently suggested that the 
appointments of a room should be either of the best possible 
quality and design or else palpably and 
frankly unpretentious aud inexpensive. 
It was also suggested that there was no 
impropriety, under certain circum- 
in bringing the two together 
so long as mediocre articles were rig- 
idly excluded. To make this quite 
plain, let us quote one instance where 
several rooms in a house were ap- 
pointed with some really fine old pieces 
of furniture. The walls, though inex- 
pensive in finish, supplied an exceed- 
ingly good background. The occu- 
pants, however, were under heavy ex- 
pense at the time of arranging their 
rooms and did not feel they could afford 
handsome hangings, curtains or shades. 
They happily solved the window prob- 
lem with unbleached muslin curtains 
hung from sliding rings on a little 
brass rod. The sides and bottom were 
relieved by a parti-colored inexpensive 
(Continued on page 253) 


the warmer. 
of the room. 
embarrassment. 
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Photographs by Nathan R. 

HERE is no good reason why any home in the country or 

suburbs, where soil and a little space are available, should 
vo through the winter entirely barren of flowers. It is all due to 
the coldness and the darkness that long winter months are cheer- 
less ; the general lack of flowers is partly responsible. Where one 
finds flowers growing and blooming in the house there is most 
certainly a difference in the whole atmosphere, which it is well 
worth an effort to attain. 

For giving this much-to-be-desired warmth and life, flowering 
bulbs offer the triple advantage of being quite certain to succeed 
even in the hands of the novice, of costing so little that the hum- 
blest purse can easily afford them, and of requiring such treat- 
ment that practically all the work with them can be done at one 
time (early in the fall), although the flowers may be had when 
they are wanted throughout the winter—kept on tap, as it were, 
for delivery on demand. 

The culture of the ordinary bulbs for flowering in the house is 
simplicity itself. All they require, in fact, is moisture and suffi- 
cient warmth. You have undoubtedly seen a Chinese sacred lily 
or a hyacinth or narcissus growing in nothing but plain clean 
water and pebbles, and a number of other bulbs may be grown in 
this way. Far more satisfactory results, however, are had by 
“forcing them” in a manner similar to that used by commercial 
florists, both for flowers for cutting and for plants to bloom in 
pots or “bulb pans.” For use in the 
home, I think that the latter plan is 
preferable by far, for there is not 
only the interest of watching the 
leaves grow and the buds develop 
and unfold, but the living, growing 
plant always possesses a cheerfulness 
and intimacy, a personality in fact, 
which the most beautiful cut flowers 
that ever existed could never achieve. 

he number of bulbs and bulbous 





Hyacinths are very common house plants, 
but they are none the less desirable on 
account of the improved varieties 


The Garden that Grows Indoors 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF BULBS AS HOUSE 
PLANTS—THIS IS THE TIME TO PLANT IF YOU WISH YOUR 
HOUSE CHEERY WITH BLOSSOMS ALL WINTER LONG 


ROCKWELL 


Graves, E. I. 


Even the most inexperienced may succeed in growing 
a windowful of bulbs, but to keep the house at- 
tractive they should be set out early in October 
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Farrington and others 
plants available to anyone who 
will take the trouble to get them 
and furnish the required condi- 
tions is larger than is commonly 
apprehended, and covers almost 
the complete range of colors and 
a great variety of form. Tulips, 
hyacinths and narcissi, in several 
distinct types and in a number of varieties, are the sorts most 
abundantly forced for market, and are satisfactory and quite cer- 
tain of results for the person who is trying this sort of winter gar- 
dening for the first time. There is no space here to describe even 
a few of the various named sorts of these, but one word of caution 
to the beginner may be of advantage, That is, for your main 
planting, stick to the tried and true old standard sorts, such, for 
instance, as the various Duc Van Thol tulips, narcissus Paper 
White, and Van Sion, White Roman hyacinth and so forth. A 
number of extravagantly praised and extravagantly priced new 
things, of course, it is very well to try out, but cling to the tested 
sorts first of all. In addition to these, there are crocuses, freesias, 
oxalis, lilies-of-the-valley, lilies, and such not so well known but 
highly desirable things as gladiolus and the Spanish and English 
bulbous irises; and bulbous plants, such as callas, which -are 
grown, as distinguished from forcing. 





The secrets of succeeding with 
flowers of these types in the house in 


winter are three: First, get good 
bulbs ; second, secure a good, strong 


root growth before they are brought 
into the light and heat to make flow- 
ers; and third, during the flowering 
season give them plenty of fresh air 
and a temperature not too high. 
Bulbs fit in well with the modern 
ideas of open windows and of fresh 





a 


A bulb-pan is made like the flower pot, 
but it is shallower and therefore more 
convenient 
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, [he rea that a bul wooden boxes are used, they may be cov- 

’ , flowe ered with green denim when brought in- 
ing but | real side. The bulbs may either be started di- 
’ has a lone in ’ rectly in the pots or pans in which they 
eld H ermud are to bloom, or put first in boxes and 
1 lt shifted—if you have a convenient place 
ir and the soil with which to do the work— 

f tl fa at the time they are brought into the 

II the wv ,house. The first plan, however, is the 

ou m simplest. For flowers alone, the ordinary 
florist’s “flat,” made of empty cracker 

, ( boxes cut into sections three inches deep 

( la and bottomed, is just the thing. Do not 


have the bottoms water tight. Either 
leave quarter-inch spaces between the 





Soil is an item; see that it is rich, but not too 





heavy 

readily see, pieces covering the 
therefore, how abso pottoms,or bore 
lutely important it 1s, three or four half 
if you want the best inch holes 1m it. 
results, that you get Fhe soil for bulbs 
rood, sound, fresh should be rich, but 
bulbs The satest not too heavy. \ 
and most econom composition of one 
ical way todothis is part of well rotted 
to order direct from manure to two parts 
me of the large rotted sod is just the 
seed houses which thing, but if this 1s 
nake their own 1m not readily available 

No matter what bulbs are planted in, they portations, WHR i- ee any good garden Bulbs indoors should not be planted too 


structions to ship as soil, lightening it 
should be given good drainage ; S S 


deep, and, above all, planted right side up 


soon as received, as with sand if neces- 


they get fresh sup- sary, and adding the 

plies each fall from Japan, Holland and Bermuda and the other oldest, finest manure you can procure. Thorough drainage is ab- 
bulb-erowing sections of the worl It is best, too, to stick to solutely essential; therefore put some rough material, preferably 
named varieties and the largest siz f the bulbs even though lumps of broken charcoal, in the bottoms of the pots or boxes, 
they cost a little more, as results will be both more certain and and on this put an inch or so of the prepared soil. In this set 
more satisfacto \s most of the bulbs mentioned can be bought _ the bulbs firmly, right side up and near enough so that they almost 
for from twenty-five to seventy-five cents a dozen, and as but a touch each other, then cover the bulbs with soil, covering about 
few dozen will be required to give you flowers all winter long, an inch deep over them, which should fill the box, bulb-pan or pot 
unless you want to use them largely for cut-flowers, it is evident not quite level full. A slight depression iS necessary in order to 
that one can well afford the best give them care in the form of watering. 

As I have already mentioned the second factor in success is Immediately after planting give a thorough soaking with the 
vetting a strong well develop watering can, and after this 
root to grow from the bulb be put the bulbs away to develop 
fore you bring them in wher their root systems before the 
they are to flower. 7 # top growth is allowed to begin. 
ily accomplish if 1 Ww If one has a good dark, cool 
but take the pains to follow cellar, such as is suitable for 
few simple directions. In th storing roots in winter, and 
first place you should decid only a few boxes of bulbs are 
whether you want to have th to be forced, that is an excel- 
flower in pots or “bulb-pan lent place to put them. If such 
or simply to produce flower a place is not available, put 


that you.can cut for table de them in a coldframe, covering 
with three or four inches of 
coal ashes or sandy soil; or 
simply dig a trench in a con- 
venient and thoroughly drained 
spot about a foot deep and long 
enough to hold your various 
of bulbs together for a table ™ Did you know that it was easy to grow crocuses indoors? A number boxes or pots. Cover these 
| 


decoration. If small, shallow of them may be planted successfully in a bulb-pan with half a foot or so of coal 


orations The bulb-pans ar 
made of the same material as 
pots, but much shallower and 
a more convenient shape for 


this purpose, especially where 





it is desired to flower a number 
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ashes or soil. In any case each box should be plainly tagged, and 
if they are buried the tag should be long enough to be read above 
the covering in order that you may readily secure just what you 
want when you are bringing them in. The soil in the boxes 
should be kept in a moist but not wet condition, and this will, if a 
very dry stretch of weather is encountered after planting, necessi- 
tate a few thorough waterings. Under these conditions the bulbs 
will to make roots 

rapidly and will not be injured . 

even by freezing weather; as 


commence 


this comes on, however, the 
coldframe should be covered 
with sash or the soil over the 
bulbs mulched with manure or 
leaves in order that the bulbs 
may be got at readily when 
wanted. 

That practically 
all of the work in connection 
with the forcing of bulbs. After 
they have remained in enforced 
seclusion long enough to have 
made a good mass of roots 
the proper length of time for 
which with the several 
types and varieties—simply get 
out a 


completes 


varies 


from under 
its covering of manure and soil, 
or take it up from the cellar, 
and bring it into the light and heat. The pots may be washed 
and covered, or placed in jardinieres, or the boxes painted or cov- 
ered with some cheap cloth like denim or stained burlap, and will 
thus be made presentable for the living-room or the dining-table. 

The first planting can be done early in October, which will 
usually be as early as you can get some 
of the bulbs, and after four or five 
weeks in which to make root growth 
the earlier which include the 
hyacinths, polyanthus type of narcis- 
sus, Duc Van Thol tulips, crocuses and 
so forth may be taken up and brought 
into the house. The later tulips, the 
large flowered narcissi, lilies, etc., 
should be left at least three weeks 
longer before the first are taken in 
As soon as taken up they should re- 


box or pot 


S( rts, 


_ lS le 3 in MY Spt 


e 
¢ 





A cyclamen corm with good rootlets 
shaken out ready for planting 





Most everyone is familiar with the cyclamen when purchased in pots 
from the florist. You may grow it for your own pleasure if you like 





The daffodil that klooms in your border may be an- 


ticipated in the house and used for cut flowers 


ceive a thorough watering, and from this time on the soil should 
be kept in a thoroughly moist condition, giving it much more 
water than for ordinary plants kept in pots during the winter, as 
the bulbs are making an active growth while most of the others 
are in a semi-dormant condition. It is best 
days when they are brought in, to keep them 
cool room with a night temperature of 40 to 50 

most of them ten degrees more 

heat than this will be beneticial 


after the first few 
a comparatiy ely 


degrees, but for 


after leaf growth has begun. 
Always the 
of fresh 


maximum amount 
air that can be given 
while maintaining the proper 
temperature should be 


nished, as 


fur- 
it keeps the plants 
healthier and prolongs the sea- 
of bloom To 
best flowers, 


son secure the 
when the buds are 
well formed, supply extra plant 
food in the form of a little ni- 
trate of soda 
a quart of 
manure. 
The freesias after planting 
should be covered with only a 


(a teas vonful to 


iter) or liquid 


couple of inches of soil instead 
of half a foot or so, like th 
other bulbs, and should be 
brought into the house before 
freezing weather; or they may simply be started without any pre 
liminary growth at all by keeping them for the first few weeks in 
a cool, »artially shaded place. 


The new improved Purity is a 
very wonderful advance over the old and well known Refracta 
alba and is a desirable plant to have. 

The lilies, such as the Easter lily 
and the Annunciation lily (L. candi- 
dum) can be forced in the same way, 
but are more difficult for the amateur 
to succeed with because they require 
a higher temperature, a longer season 
of growth and greater care in feeding 
and watering. Large bulbs should be 
procured and potted at once in five or 


six inch pots and treated as _ the 

other bulbs mentioned above. until 
(Continued on page 240) 
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The proper planting of a cyclamen corm 
covers all the rootlets but not the bulb 











WHAT THEY DO IN GERMANY TO RENDER THE RADIATOR AN ATTRACTIVE PIECE OF 
FURNITURE—PRACTICAL METHODS WHICH GIVE BEAUTY WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
EK FFICIENCY—AN EXPLANATION OF VARIOUS SUCCESSFUL METHODS IN USE ABROAD 
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manently or transitorily oc- 
cupied, the position, wheth- 
er sheltered or exposed to 
violent changes of tempera- 
ture and great cold, the 
amount of money available, 
and other circumstances are 
determining factors. Yet 
even here there are funda- 
mental conditions, and stip- 
ulations respecting which 
every architect should be 
posted in order to protect 
his principals from decep- 
tion, disappointment and 
material loss. 

For small and moderate- 
sized one-family houses in 
Germany warm water heat- 
ing is generally the most 
suitable; the installation 
being, it is true, more ex- 
pensive than that of steam 








heating, but the operation 
notably cheaper. Moreover, 
it offers the comfort of 
keeping the whole house 
supplied with hot water. 

In consequence of the 
closed nature of the plant, 
it gives a uniformly mild 


riiciinigy Must be taken imnto by 
leration, but also thi F : 3 


ee 
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Leys 


Alt Eo SRE 
American houses is merely a useless fixture. It may heat, and if the diameter of 


be turned to practical benefit by building the radiator in it the pipes and the size of 


ws 


e of the structure, the The fireplace in many 


‘ f ats 1 ney 





The brass molding cap of this Chin metal plates hung on wood A wooden radiator cover set in This is an example of the better 
radiator cover may be lowered screen a radiator the wall between two rooms type of thin metal plates 
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the heating surface have been proper- 
ly planned, the water need not be 
heated above 122° F. Its heating ef- 
fect comes nearest that of a good tiled 
Pipes of large diameter 
through which much water flows, 
cvive more heat with a smaller heating 
surface than narrow pipes—in which 
the smaller quantity of water easily 
cools off—do with a larger heating 
surface. 

It is not practical to build the boiler 
for hot-water heating in the stove 
used for cooking, as may seem poss! 
ble at first sight, as the stove, even 


stove. 


when not being used, requires more 
fuel than is necessary for the prepa- 
ration of the food; the kitchen itself 
easily becoming overheated. 

Though this system is efficient, it 
has several drawbacks. The radia- 
tors are ungainly, and very often ren- 
der the decoration of the room diffi- 
cult. dust collects upon 
them, and, as soon as the heater is in operation, burns, making the 
air unwholesome and ill-smelling. This last defect is corrected 
by the use of radiators with smooth surfaces. These are dearer 
than the cheap ribbed heaters which collect dust, but materially 
surpass them in heating power. 

To get rid of the unsightliness of the radiator, if means are 
limited, these smooth radiators may be painted with a heat-resist- 
ing paint in color harmonious to the decorations. The ordinary 
paint will not do; a special sort is necessary. The heaters thus 
equipped are rendered less obtrusive and their covering is not 
absolutely necessary. 

In general, however, it will be advisable to hide the radiators, 
which never look well and always are a disturbing feature in the 
room. This is most easily done by building them in beneath the 
window sills, where, for technical reasons, they are best placed. 
Not only does the temperature of the rooms become most chilled 
at the windows, but a piercing cold enters through the cracks of 
the frames, which can reach the room 
only after passing over the heating 


Besides, 





A built-in heater cover such as this really 
serves as an article of furniture 








The radiator covers may conform with the decor- 
ative scheme; here is one for a room in mahogany 





The three panels of brass work beneath 
this cabinet open upon the radiator 





Above all, a radiator cover must provide easy ac- 
cess for regulating and cleaning the pipes 


surface and thus becoming warmed. In stormy weather, or in 
rooms exposed to strong winds, such a location is a great advan 
tage; yet this advantage is only fully attained if the window sill 
above the radiator is perforated so that the warm air can be 
conducted vertically, not horizontally, into the rooms. This again 
has the disadvantage that the particles of dust carried around by 
the circulating air settle in the window curtains, and soil the latter 
in a short time. If the warm air can rise through the latticed 
window base, the sill may be about four inches lower than is de- 
manded in other 
cases for radia- 
tors equally large. 

In order to pre- 
vent the heating 
surface from 
being too small, 
and the capacity 
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In many finely decorated rooms a curtain of 
strung beads serves to hide the heating pipes 
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A very simple radiator cover ol wooden bead chains 1s shown here. 


The framework is merely enameled wood which matches the furniture 


of the il ‘ is re 
ould ( ( th ciwes the 
Hoor and th il] \ tT 
vindow is not wicle r 
suse the first re ement | he tu 
heating effect of an uncovers radi 
that sufhcient air should com 
he floor to reac] 1 sicle oftit an 
collected over it betore « ping 
consequence, the radiator cover shoul 


not be t » Narrow With a radiat 


diameter, of & tance is requ 
vetween wall and the lattice radiat 
over ot at least 14” 1f the heat 
bod ire put up im niches in such 
wav that they do not project bevond 


the surface of the wall With mnet 


walls this will seldom be possible, so that the radiators have to 
tand away from the wall. It is recommended not to place them 
with their feet on the floor, but to put them on brackets let into 


the wall. This has to be kept in mind in arranging about the 
entrance and escape pipes 
Phere no need to delay the installation until the floor is fin 
ished and is already laid with linoleum or parquet flooring ; later 
t will be but little disturbed by the finishing workers. It is not 
' 


iivisable to place the radiators, out of 
al flivht of steps o1 


the corner 
With seasonable con 


economy, mm 


mace by behind do rs 


tltation with the heating engineet will be possible to place the 
rachators with the least expense, in most cases, so that they occupy 
v¢ smallest possible space compatible with the proper heating of 
the rooms, and to make them, through the adequate covering, into 
an attractive piece of furniture for the room without a sacrifice 
of their utility 
The heating bodies are most advantageously finished off above 
by a sufficiently wide slab of marble, fastened air-tight to the 
vall, in order to prevent the warm air escaping upwards, carrying 
upwards partick f dust and settling them on the wall. Black 
pots and streak vhich are easil tormed above radiators, and 
which cannot be avoided in rooms where there are drafts or much 
raft dor irise solely from the fine particles 
of dust w h are carried over the radiators in the circulation of 
‘ir and the ttle fast on the w n such rooms it is advisable 











[he large openings at the floor permit the cold air to 
pass up and over the radiator and become warmed 


Since the air is coldest at a window, the most advantageous place for a 
radiator is beneath the window sill. Here a lattice work hides it 


to finish the walls smooth for as 
vreat a surface over the radiator as 
possible. 

That the covering of heating 
bodies in a properly arranged plant 
either affect the heating 
action of the radiators or only causes 
unimportant losses of heat, has been 
demonstrated by tests. The ground 
for such a supposition is that within 
the radiator cover there is not air 
much heated, but much air moderate- 
ly warmed, which escapes through 
wide openings in the upper edge of 
the lattice work, and is distributed 
through the room. It is, therefore, 
necessary for cool air to 
through similar openings along the floor, so that the circulation is 
not impeded by the air pouring from the radiators, and its heating 
in a free or sheltered position is not affected. 

Since steam heating now produces a greater heat than water 
heating, and as heat is given off in varying amounts according to 
the size of the heating surface and the diameter of the pipes, 
rules generally applicable cannot be formulated. Still there are 
formulas according to which—taking into consideration the spe- 
cial circumstances—the necessary size of the required openings 
can be reckoned. In general, openings at the floor of 314” to 4” 
for at least two-thirds of the width of the covering, will suffice; 
the same size for the upper opening, if the covering itself is only 
little perforated, is proper. If the upper opening is half closed 
with a perforated metal lattice work it must be of double width, 
as then only as much warm air can escape above as cold air enters 
below. 


does not 


pass 


lf the whole heating mantle consists of an open lattice work, 
or a curtain of sheet metal plates or bead pendants, the heated air 
is, of course, distributed over a larger surface in the room. Care 
must then be taken that plenty of air circulates freely below, ris- 
ing not only between the wall and the radiator but between the 
latter and the hangings, these being placed at a distance equal to 
yne-third the depth of the radiator away from it. In other words, 
the common mistake must be avoided of having the heating body 


too close to the hangings or lattice work. At a distance of less 
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than 214” to 314”, the circulation of the air is impeded and the 


effectiveness of the heat diminished. 


Care must also be taken that the mantle does not interfere with 
the handling of the regulating valves and does not hinder the 
It must therefore consist of easily 


cleaning of the radiator. 
opened doors sufficiently wide to come over all 
sides of the radiator, or of a curtain which can be 
gathered together, when it is not fastened by hooks 
to a movable bar which may be swung out like a 
door. The last arrangement is most advantageous, 
as polished brass plates become tarnished and un- 
attractive when rubbed together. 

The illustration in the center of page 214 shows 
the covering of a radiator, built in the window 
niche of an ante-room. Here the marble slab of 
the window sill is not perforated, since the large 
openings at the floor and above the doors provides 
The doors of 
stamped sheet brass set in lattice frames of white 
enameled wood are large enough for the radiators 
to be conveniently cleaned from all sides. This is 
a model of a simple, practical and attractive cover 
ing. In the dining-room on top of page 214 


for the circulation of sufficient air. 


(right) are radiators filling up the entire window 
niche, hidden behind doors with wide-meshed lat 
tice work. The openings in the covering are so 
large that a sufficient circulation of air is assured. 

The two illustrations in the left-hand lower part 
of page 213 show radiators which have been built 
in, yet not a window niche, but behind the paneling 
in the lower part of cabinet. 
been taken that suff- 
cient air should reach 
the radiator from be- 
low and pour into the 
room through the 
doors ornamented 
with sheet brass. A 
similar example is 
shown in the picture 
at the upper right- 
hand corner of the 
same page, which is 
the cover of a radia- 
tor standing free. 
Both the sheet iron 
doors of decorated 
lattice work open for 
the whole width of 
the radiator, an im- 
portant point in clean- 
ing, 

Curtains of ham- 
mered brass or small 
iron plates have been 
for some years in 
vogue. They are an 
idea of Professor 
Richard Riemer- 
schmid, who first used 
this style of covering 
and tried it out. The 


Here, also, care has 


it is a decorative unit. 


metal industry soon took up this good idea, but it got into dis- 


> 


credit through the attempt to attain cheap prices. 


strands hang crooked, which is undesirable. 


Such pendants 
must be very carefully made, or otherwise the thin chains upon 
which the metal leaves hang easily give out with usage and the 
A good type of this 


form of radiator cover is shown on page 214 (left), where 


wooden globes are strung together and hung in a simple enameled 


frame. 








This radiator screen is 
adaptable to room corners 





There is a good example here of how the radiator may be so placed that when covered 


The screen of wrought brass is an example of the best German 
work. As there is polished marble above the radiator no dust can settle 


dwellings. 


Bead chains appear in the extreme left-hand corner of page 212 


Here the marble slab rests on a perforated brass cornice, the for 


ward part of which slips down for the whole width 
of the radiator, so that it is easy to reach the regu 
lating valve. The lady’s room shown on page 
213 (right) is fitted with a radiator curtain to the 
chains of which are attached white and red wooden 
beads. These are hooked to a rod divided in the 
center and maintained there by: clamps. Both 
sides of the curtain swing outward when unfas 
tened to afford access to the radiator. 

In many cases it will be found advisable to finish 
off the radiator cover with a lattice work of wood to 
match the furniture of the room, in order to reflect 
better its style. A particularly good example of this 
is furnished by the left-hand illustration at the head 
of page 213, the heater covering in a bedroom dec 
orated in mahogany. The front wall is formed of 
three large doors resting on balls, and consists of 
a lattice work of flat and round bars. The side 
walls are also latticed, so that the air can come and 
go from all sides. The latticed cover is so large 
that the radiator scarcely fills two-thirds of the 
space within it, and is permanently surrounded by 
much air, its attendance and cleaning being in no 
way impeded. The upper photograph on this page 
shows an equally practical covering of lattice work 
for a radiator in the corner of the room. The per- 
pendicular bars of the 
double doors are dec- 
orated by an attrac- 
tive scrollwork of thin 
wood. 

The lattice frame- 
work decorated with 
a carved wood gar- 
land shown in the 
third illustration from 
the left at the bottom 
of page 212 encloses 
a radiator which is 
placed in the semi- 
open wall, dividing 
two reception rooms, 
and is closed on the 
other side with a sim 
ilar lattice work. The 
cool air, coming 
abundantly from the 
opening on the floor, 
may rise on both sides 
of the radiator and 
then stream into both 
rooms. This plan is 
in this case not pro 
ductive of injury, as 
the wall over the mar- 
ble slab is cut through 
up to the ceiling, and 


thus there is no surface on which to receive the particles of dust 
which would settle in the form of black stripes. 

Nine-tenths of the urban population of Germany live in hired 
In the best quarters, since the last ten years, these are 


(Continued on page 240) 
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fully hous tock, he thought it a good time t 


} 


you a tot 

Now, for next year you are going to grub just as much as you 
We've an acre in lawn, half 
an acre in flower warden and chicken run, a little more than half 
an acre in apple trees, a field of about an acre and a half that 
In fact 


tackle three whole acres and 


want but I'm going to grub, too 


isn't anything, and 
| don't 


make a bi 


the rest can be all vegetable garden. 
know think we could 

garden . 

Daddy ?” 


vou measure it! \ tax 


“Tust how much is an acre 


“Depends on how collector says it’s 


4840 square yard If you plough it by hand, it’s two miles long 
and half a mile wide. If someone else ploughs it and you pay 


him by the day, it costs a lot of money. If you pay him by the 


acre, it doesn't cost but a davy’s work!” 

“Dad! Stop fooling, How much is it in feet?” 

“Three acres, my child, would be three times 4840, times 9, but 
with us it would be a plot about 500 feet deep by 250 wide. It 
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Phil OTOR EARNS MONEY—HOW 
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M , ENC] isting up household accounts, It was the 
beginn § winter, and as gardening activities were at a 

standstill, and chicken tarming confined to proper care of care 


» find out where he 
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LAND” MOVEMENT THAT WAS STARTED BY A MOTOR CAR—CHAPTER IT. 
THE SPENCES CUT DOWN THE COST OF LIVING—THEIR BALANCE SHEET 


transit facilities, 


ti 
u rw n the rur sniry ff sstble even 

a? ‘ va ns red pa f the plant, a» t even when 

‘ ‘ ’ t in a high-class suburban develop- 


of a man 


would take some cultivating for you and Jack—and I might help 
a little. Seems to me it’s a large order for a business man—— 
“Oh, Daddy, please! You don’t know how much I could do! 


\nd it would be grand having enough vegetables for our own 


stood table and enough to sell, too! And as for the work—why, Dad, 

\fter half an hour's work—work rather pleasant, as Mrs. didn’t you know that Mr. Elkins uses his Good Fairy in his farm- 
Spence judge from the pleased smile on her husband's face—he ing? It does all sorts of work on his farm, even cuts the corn 
spol vas not to h stalks for the cows to eat in 
wife his daughtes winter.” 

1) is near as I can “What?” said Spence, 
figure o you have man amazed. “Cuts silage with 
agred save the family an auto? You are crazy, 
about sixty jlars in veg child!” 
etables in your grubbing this “Tam not crazy! He puts 
past spring and summet a big belt on one of the 
We've had flows ll over wheels, jacks the car up, and 
the house all the time, | drives a thing like a great 
never in my life ate such meat chopper. I saw it.” 
string beans a you. grow This was but the first of 
aml your mel f small many similar conversations. 
and too few by doz were And they all ended in inde- 
certainly good. Larry mad cision on Spence’s part but 
twenty dollars by his chick in hopes on Dorothy’s. And 
ens in six mth You've when spring came at last, 
made more, mussing around Spence yielded, though in 
your little quarter acre. Of doubt as to whether the 
course, Larry's pr were three acres might not be 
cut down bv the first cost of more than his child, his 
wr — : bap ~ / : we With the tonneau removed the motor became an invaluable assistant in all yo nondi and 7” — 

sorts of gardening operations apo — awe “ae~ 
because Mr: Elkins gave But with characteristic 


energy he set himself to 
solve the gardening problems as they came up, bringing to bear 
a mind which, if untrained in gardening, had at least the ready 
resources of a business training. 

He soon found that Good Fairy did more than cut silage. The 
detachable tonneau which had for long seemed a useless invest- 
ment, was taken off, and a box body attached. 

Dorry herself drove to Mr. Elkins’ place for the seed potatoes 
she had been promised—Elkins, an enthusiastic gardener, was de- 
lighted with his neighbors’ child’s enthusiasm, and helped her 
greatly with suggestions and seeds, cuttings and advice. 

“And, Daddy, I’m going to try some berries, too—there’s all 
that land in the orchard going to waste—at least it isn’t growing 
a thing but grass and weeds, and I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
use it!” 

A few evenings later, Dorry spread in front of her father a 
neat paper, containing a plot or diagram of the three acres. 
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“See, Dad,” she cried enthu- 
siastically, “here is the way we 
Mr. 
says we can feed the neighbor- 
want a hundred 
dollars to start with—we've got 
to have several things right 
some more chicken wire, 
some more hand tools, a small 
cultivator, and some other sup- 
[ want some manure for 
part of the land, and there are 
some stakes and poles—I want 


have laid it out. 


hood! But I 


away 


plies 


a sprayer and 


some 
and 


Canvas 


then there 


Want to start 


“Heavens, girl, draw your breath! 


is 


some 
and some 
are 
plants I want to get that I don’t 
from 
going to try some celery, for 
one, and there is—— 


seed 


Elkins 


arsenic, 
lime, 
a lot of 


I’m 


.% 


What do 


I can’t let you bother with all that stuff!” 
“It isn’t stuff, I’m not crazy, and Mr. Elkins went over the 
whole thing with me and said it was well planned. Didn’t I make 


some last 
year, just ‘grub- 
bing’ in a patch?” 

“You certainly 
did—and I’m just 
teasing ! Grub 


money 


some more, and 
get fat. If ahun- 
dred dollars will 
fit you out, and 
you bring back 
half of it in beans 
and half in ros\ 
cheeks, it’s well 
spent! Here you 
are "and Mr. 


Spence cheerfully 
wrote his check. 
“T don’t sup- 
pose we can really 
do much with all 
that land,” he said 
to his wife, when 
the children had 
gone to bed, “but 


did you see Dorry’s face?” 

“John Spence, you talk as 
if three acres was a ranch! 
thousand-acre 
West. 
shouldn't we manage three 
acres? If Dorry’s little patch 
paid last year, why shouldn't 
this experiment pay better?” 

And Mr. Spence, throw- 
ing up his hands, fled. That 
wife 


of 
out 


I’ve read 
farms 


his city-bred 


cretly he rejoiced that the 
experiment was to be made 
—and he had come to have 


wanted 
them to run a big garden was 
sufficiently amazing. 


The marketing of produce was 


you think this 


a Government Experimental Farm or a home for the insane? 


‘eee, 





As a labor saver in hauling from one end of th 
motor was ever so much better than a horse 


like Mrs. Spence. 


in the hands of Dorry and the man, but was 






An ~ * 


e place to another the 


while you fellows got up late and flew down. 
later than all you fellows night after night, because Mary Jane 
is slow. I’ve been kept within ten miles of the house all the time, 
unless I took a train, and my wife hasn't been able to go about 
And all because I thought I had to have a 


through the assistance of the untiring motor 


Why 


But se- 





Mr. Elkins’ experiments with a motor as a 


source of power showed the 
Spences that they might expect real work from their car 









made feasible aly 


a good deal of faith in the au- 
tomobile as an assistant. 

“See you've got your machine 
doing navvy work your 
place!” said Mr. Gordon, a near 
neighbor, shortly after, observ- 
ing the box body to the car, as 
Mr. Spence got off at the sta- 


on 


tion. 

“Yes, it’s as good as a horse, 
And it doesn’t eat its head off 
when it isn’t working, either. 
Poor old Dobbin couldn't pay 
for himself on my place * 

“No, I don’t believe he does 
I’ve had a ‘poor old Dob- 
bin,’ as you call him—only his 
name is Mary Jane—for two 
I’ve got up early and 
to the station 
I’ve come home 


pay. 


years. 
down 


jogged 


horse to run my 
two acres and 
carry my stuff to 
market and mate- 
rials back again. 
Now, by _ golly, 
I’m going to geta 
machine. What’s 
yours, and would 
you advise me to 
get one like | 

Spence found 
that such conver- 
sions were going 
on everywhere. 
He had almost 
forgotten his one- 
time antipathy to 
the automobile. 
When he remem- 
bered it, it was to 
smile at his mis- 


taken notions of 
a year ago as a 
man _ smiles at 


some remembrance of child- 
ish prejudices. 

“For I certainly couldn't 
run the place without a car!” 
he.often said. “It’s not only 
family transportation and 
general distance annihilator, 
but it’s man of all work and 
common conveyance.” 

And it was. They used 
the car to move heavy ma- 
terials to the boundaries of 
the estate. With the box 
body it brought seeds, fertil- 
izer and plants for trans- 
planting, carried boxes and 
barrels, ran errands and did 
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th overed a way to have it help brutal. I believe I did say fool proof. So is a horse fool proof. 
him im ya le ft in his orchard When the “crops” But would you expect a horse to work and last and not get sick 
were read vho had become very skilful as a if you never blanketed him in cold weather, looked after his food, 
drive iny directions, delivering fresh shod him, or made him go days without water? An auto needs a 
vegeta from lack of land or inclinations, reasonable amount of care—even if it is care given by inexpert 
did h garde Votatoes, melons, carrots, peas, hands.” 
bea e rather scraggy celery, apples, And Mr. Spence smiled often when later and riper experience 
berries, ¢ irden wa vreat success of many miles had taught him that grease in cups, cups screwed 
t all 1 irplus if it wasn’t for the down, plenty of oil, a weekly inspection and emetic of kerosene 
ear,’ D Ll la constituted the major part of the 
i hs iken “inexpert attention” he was re- 
hes quired to give. 
| isal orot Nor did Mrs. Spence entirely 
hen thi escape merely because she lived in 
penditure «a comfortable house far from the 
For we've ill we eat city’s maddening rush. There was 
> di “ the time she gave a rather preten- 
ng fat ha tious party—and the acetylene 
think m lights went out in the middle of 
1 wa how it! There was the tragedy of the 
() urs irc apples, which, harvested when 
' lu is it ld beautifully ripe, were too tightly 
been in more skilful has Ly packed by her willing but unknow- 
othy made fewer t tha ing hands, and spotted dreadfully. 
her father, because sh There was a cesspool which over- 
time to it But she " len flowed suddenly and made trouble 
and cut hes al yield down with — and which resulted in a hurried 
out knowing it by crowding som By dint of a little study Mr. Spence got sufficient acquaintance call over the ‘phone for Mr. 
vegetables, by lack of proper fet with the inner works to understand where to look for trouble Spence and his breathless arrival 
tilizing, and by too great atten shortly thereafter and his disgust 
tion, in some cases, Even so, the yield was astonishing to them when he found that he had been called for a job which belonged 
all, city-bred, who had little idea of the amount of garden truck to Tack. 
which three acres, even unskilfully handled, can produce. “But I didn’t know, John dear you know, I never knew there 
Lest some one criticize this veracious chronicle because it was such a thing about the place—and—and——”’ 
marches triumphantly vard towat i state f perfection of “Well. dear. I knew it and forgot it! No harm done, I guess,” 
living and an absolute absence of all troubles of existence, with said Spence, and that ended the matter. 
the automobile in the guise of th nit of the lamp, let it be said But the memory remained. 
at once that Spence had troubles of various and mostly new kinds Larry had several experiences with his chickens which were un- 
in his country living « xperiment lhe automobile broke down pleasant—the pip ran its course, and a neighbor’s cat accounted 
he had cither to ‘phone to th irage two miles away to send a_ for a young brood, But the troubles, such as they were, were no 
man to fix it, or fix it himself. [Ly dint of a little study, however, worse, only different, than those which had beset them first as 
he managed to get a sufficient a quaintance with the imner works _ flat and later as suburban dwellers. 
of his car to understand where to look for trouble Jack, th “In an apartment it’s the janitor, pipes too cold or too hot, the 


hired man, and a few tool 
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the modern 
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day, meeting 
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elevator breaks down or the telephone won't go. Ina suburb you 
are late for trains, the 
cook won't get up in 
time for you to get 
the seven forty-two, 
and the neighbors 
frown on your cutting 
the grass and think 
you belong to the out- 
er pale if you don’t 
dress in a dinner jack- 
et after six o'clock. 
Here we have an auto 
which balks, a cess- 
pool which overflows, 
and chickens which 
unaccountably get 
very dead over night. 
\t least those trou- 
bles we have are in 
our own hands to 
remedy. I’ve learned 


After one experience Spence learned that regular attention to the motor’s engine did not (Continued on page 
take much time but saved wear and tear immeasurably 244) 

















A Cure for the Unproductive Garden 


FALL TREATMENT OF THE SOIL IN THE GARDEN THAT USUALLY DISAPPOINTS—MUCH 
GOOD CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED NOW IN LIGHTENING AND SWEETENING POOR SOIL 


sy E..-O. 


HERE are many gardens, of course, that come naturally by 

excellent garden soil; but there are as many more which do 
not. Particularly lacking in needful elements, and particularly 
unsatisfactory as to its physical condition, is the soil in the subur- 
ban sections of a large city. Just-why this should be so, I do not 
know. Possibly it is because the land was farmed and run out 
before the city itself took form; and possibly it is because such 
lands have been overgrown with weeds and frequently run across 
in various directions, until the earth is beaten down and grown 
hard. Grading operations, which are often extensive in the devel- 
opment of a suburb, also have much to do with unsatisfactory soil 
conditions. 

Whatever the circumstances may be that lead up to the condi- 
tion, however, a great deal may be done by proper manipulation 
of these areas at this time of the year. The ideal garden soil is, 
as everyone knows, not too heavy, yet not too light, and loose and 
well supplied with humus. Soil that is naturally a heavy clay or 
the hard sub-soil exposed by grading is the farthest removed from 
this ideal, and as a consequence it is the soil requiring most atten- 
tion and the greatest amount of labor to bring it to anything like 
a satisfactory state. Yet that something must be done to it, there 
can be no doubt, for nothing will grow upon such soil, and it is 
simply out of the question to dress it sufficiently with top soil to 
make it support life. For top soil is, after all, only on top, and is 
a help, consequently, only to shallow-rooted things. Anything 
that goes into the ground more than six inches, or even less, is 
not helped out much by top soil. 

Deep working of the ground is the first requisite on heavy soil 
or hard-baked clay. And by deep working, just that is meant. 
Two feet down at least must the spade or the plow reach to accom- 
plish anything. Into the ground as this spading or plowing is 
being done, lime should be worked—from a teaspoonful to two 
tablespoonfuls per square foot—and the siftings of coal ashes 
scattered, about a peck to every three or four square feet on very 
heavy soil. The latter, of course, have little merit in the ferti- 
lizing sense, but together with the lime they are excellent light- 
eners of heavy soil, and they are always available without the 
necessity of purchase. In addition to these two, manure may be 
used in quantity, provided always that it is worked down till it is 
well below the surface. It contains so many weed seeds that un- 
less it is well buried it is a great menace to a successful lawn or a 
successful garden, These seeds, moreover, retain their vitality for 
an astonishing length of time; consequently it should be kept well 
below the surface and not uncovered in future operations. It will 
of course, disintegrate and mix with the earth, but in doing this 
it only scatters the seeds contained in it to a still greater 
degree. 

On a small plot of ground or on the beds of a flower garden or 
vegetable garden a great deal may be done by working and re- 
working during these fall days. That is, after the initial deep 
spading, the ground may be allowed to lie for a few days until 
there has been a good rain, when it may be turned over again with 
a spading fork—not sooner than the third day after the rain—and 
thus lightened still more. In such plots all stones down to those 
not larger than a bird’s egg should be raked out, collected and 
thrown away. 

Of course, such work is impracticable over a large area, but for 
the home garden it is really quite possible to work the soil into 
something very nearly aproaching the perfection demanded by the 


CALVENE 


hothouse or greenhouse ; and if this is done, the work of planting 
and cultivation, whether it be flowers or vegetables, becomes much 
less arduous and much more of pleasure, and the results are ever 
so much greater. 

The action of the sun and frost which is to supplement any 
work done now is, of course, one of the reasons for doing such 
work at the present time. Freezing and thawing during the win- 
ter will still further loosen up and separate the soil particles that 
in clay lie too close together. Thus air will be permitted to enter 
the soil more freely and there will be more room for moisture be- 
tween these particles when another summer comes. 

The use of lime is an old-fashioned custom, scientifically re- 
vived with an understanding of what lime does to the soil. 
Whether or no the old-fashioned users of it understood its prin- 
ciples is somewhat uncertain, but they hit upon a very excellent 
soil treatment, if they did not fully understand it. Some plants 
like an acid soil, but the greater majority of them do not. Very 
often the lack of bloom in shrubbery is occasioned by sour soil, 
and many things will not live at all where this condition prevails. 
And lime is, of course, a sweetener primarily. Strictly speaking, 
it may not be needed on any soil that is not acid, but I have found 
it very efficacious in the lightening up of heavy clay. The Litmus 
paper test generally recommended to determine whether or no soil 
is sour seems hardly necessary if one has a good nose and can 
recognize an angle worm. Sour soil has a queer smell, if not one 
exactly sour, when it is turned over sufficiently deep to reach mois- 
ture; and is usually an angle worm paradise. But if this is not 
enough, get some Litmus paper from the drug store and insert one 
end of a strip into a cup of the suspected soil that is moistened 
sufficiently to become mud. Let it remain there for a couple of 
hours, then take it out and rinse the end that has been submerged. 
If it is pink, or not a very deep red, the soil is acid and needs 
lime. The lighter the pink, the greater the acid content. Lime in 
the form of powder is more quickly affected than ground or lump 
lime. I use ordinary quick lime, usually, air slaked and scattered 
as evenly as possible over the space to be treated. 

Soil that has been manipulated as suggested and treated with 
lime and ash siftings is made ready for planting in the spring by 
forking over once with the addition of a light sifting of bone 
meal, or a dressing of poultry manure, if this is available. 

But after all has been done that may be, we must still recognize 
the limitations which are inherent in soils of marked physical 
peculiarity—and not attempt the impossible. Only such recog- 
nition will save us from disappointment, for actual physical 
change in any soil, beyond a certain point, is out of the question. 
Clay will never be anything but clay-like, however much it may be 
worked and treated ; and sandy soil will persist in being light not- 
withstanding all the humus that may be worked through it. So after 
the most that may be done is done, the garden’s success must still 
depend to a certain degree upon suiting its plants to its soil. A 
vast number of things that will grow in any “average” garden soil 
may be coaxed into satisfactory growth in soil that tends to one 
extreme or the other. But it is folly to undertake to force the 
clay lovers to endure sandy loam—and vice versa. Supplement 
manipulation of all soils having strongly marked peculiarities with 
planting suited to these peculiarities therefore; and be resigned 
to the omission of those things which are not intended by Nature 
to grow there. Unless it is the intention to do this, treatment of 
any kind is largely a waste of energy. 
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to complete success 


This chair is built along the lines 
of Queen Anne furniture with 
Chinese decorations 
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prominent impulses this season. 
or less, so one can hardly lay down 
a strict line of demarcation, but 
it may be said generally that the 
present wall-papers, upholstery, 
drapery furniture 
following these in- 


fabrics and 
are closely 
fluences. The most pleasing and 
effects are secured by 
of de- 
furniture cover- 
ings, hangings and wall-papers. 

In wall-papers there are in- 
developments. Of 
these the new lacquered paper 
is certainly the most startling. 
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maintaining uniformity 


between 


sign 
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Distinctive New Furnishings 


IN COMPLETE DECORATIVE SCHEMES~—~MODERN,WORKMANSHIP 
FURNITURE, 





pressed by means of the medium of words. 
hey run into one another more 
papers presenting post-impressionistic or Bul- 
garian colorings. 
point of being almost garish, and the 
colors are uniquely blended. 
be said generally that there is a re- 
vival of gold treatment, dull in the 
better papers and used conservative- 


the perfection with which they re- 
produce ancient leathers. 
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HANGINGS "AND WALL PAPERS 
ON WALKER 
ifacturers 


wall-paper, 
It had its 


It follows the black 
which it easily eclipses. 
inspiration in one of the conceptions 
of that old craftsman, Chambers. 
Thus it has the stamp of a decided 
individuality, The ground of black, 
which first came into prominence 
last year, forms the background of 
the Chinese embossed design exe- 
cuted in the dullest of old gold. The 
nice handling of this wonderful cre- 
ation involves the best skill of the 
trained decorator. Simpler uses for 
it are found in its application to 
screens and trays. 

As to weaves, the latest is an 
effect of raffia cloth. It is in line 
with grass cloth, of which it is a 
pleasing variation. Naturally it 
strikes a stronger note, and is said 
not to fade. Various fabrics are 
also closely simulated. Fillet lace 
backgrounds are among the novel- 
ties. They appear alone or with 
stripes, seeming to be worked in 
cross-stitch with soft old wools. 
Good home-like papers to live with, 
these. Against the plain papers, 
there is a noticeable reaction. We 
can now enjoy a wide variety of 
charming self-toned papers, plain 
enough in effect, yet freely pat- 
terned. This is accomplished by 
weaves, rubbed suede, polychromat- 
ic treatment and 
the like. The 
play of variety 
is really amaz- 
ing, and can 
hardly be ex- 














In sharp contrast with the above are the 
These are brilliant to the 
It may 


In the tooled papers one notes 


As the hangings and upholstery 


take their cue from the papers, we 5 
need not pause to consider them fur- 
ther than to observe that reproduc- 
tions of antique fabrics are eagerly 


The lacquer chairs are de- 
sirable for their rich 
colors and gold designs 
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sought. The appearance of age is studiously maintained, even to 
the semblance of wear and tear and the faded softness. 

The elements of harmony may be revealed in simpler ways. 
The two bedrooms illustrated interpret the idea in linen effects, 
and are at once restful and harmonious. They breathe an atmos- 
phere of our best native home life, and are more intimate and in- 
formal than the classic treatments. They are not lacking in care- 
ful development. The wall-papers and hangings are designed to 
go together. 

Passing then to furniture, let us take up the Chinese as the im- 
pulse for it is very 
strong. Of course, it 1S 
seldom pure Chinese; 
but the Chinese touch, 
however slight, is wel- 
come and correct. In- 
deed, in some instances, 
this element is far from 
slight. The characteris- 
tic feature of lavish 
raised detail and lacquer 
treatment is seen in the 
examples illustrated. 
One cannot fail to be 
impressed by the splen- 
did combination of Ce- 
lestial fancy with simple 
English line and form. 
The native play of day 
and night, of audacity 
and repression are seen 
in the upholstery. The 

whole effect is surpass- 
ingly rich. While any 
such piece might glad- 
den the heart of the con- 
noisseur, yet it is possi- 
ble to obtain complete 
sets. One can buy a sin- 
gle piece or many, ac- 
cording to his purse or 
fancy. The same lacquer 
treatment is applied to 
tables and other articles. 
Sometimes a like orna- 
mentation is painted in a 
richness of color scarce- 
ly excelled by the rarest 
of genuine old wares. 

\ type in which the 
[english element is more 
prominent is the Chinese 
Chippendale, as seen in 
the chair standing in the 
corner of the room, pictured in the left-hand upper corner of 

The lattice work and the square legs with the 
rectangles below the seat are typical. The up- 
holstery matches the paper and draperies. In general, the lines 
are those of Chippendale, and the color and finish conform with 
the table, which is pure Chippendale. 

At this moment the Chippendale has a formidable rival in the 
\dam, which has reached its most attractive and available form. 
It has been made to conform to the true American ideals of style 
and ease, features which have not always been combined. What- 
ever may be said in favor of strictly classic lines, it cannot be 
denied that they have a tendency to severity; such furniture 
serves to add elements of dignity to rooms whose use is primarily 
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One need not rely on the Colonial style 
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consistent scheme carried out along Italian lines. The wall-paper carries out 
the detail of the fireplace carvings and presents the appearance of tooled leather 


formal. We Americans like our houses to be livable in all parts 
of them: and as we are practical above all things, we take this 
Adam furniture and make it livable ; that is to say, easy and com- 
fortable. The curve caresses the back, the arms give a wide em- 
brace, and the cushioning is softer, so that it is first of all a good 
chair, and afterward a good style. The chair shown in the lower 
right-hand corner of page 222 conveys these points. It is possible 
one may already have in his home unappreciated treasures, chairs, 
console tables and mirrors, sewing tables, etc., which should be 
brought forward now and emphasized. There are many handed 
down from Colonial days, 
scattered over the coun- 
try. 

Certain Adam traits 
may be pointed out in this 
room on page 220. One 
should note the unique 
panels in the corner, the 
white wainscoting and the 
simple chair. If one is not 
so fortunate as to have 
the high wainscoting, it 
may be simulated with a 
plain paper headed with a 
simple molding or chair 
rail. One may notice also 
that the beautiful foliage 
paper in the adjoining 
room, of which one gets 
a glimpse, is one of the 
best designs of its kind. 
Some other papers, 
though decidedly differ- 
ent, are none the less sug- 
gestively Adam in treat- 
ment. Wedgwood was a 
contemporary of the 
Adam brothers, and his 
influence is seen in a bor- 
der with draperies to 
match. It is not unusual 
to find medallions of real 
Wedgwood set in genuine 
Adam furniture. 

The really notable fea- 
ture in upholstery at pres- 
ent is the revival of petit 
point. Perhaps many are 
aia es familiar with it who do 
Se Eee not recognize the name; 


for living-room furnishings. Here is a jn plain English, petit 
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point is tent stitch, gros 
point is cross-stitch. Most 
of us have often seen 
these remarkable hand-made tapestries. While the name is 
French, the work itself is quite as much English. The grand 
dames of the Colonial period used to follow the lead of the court 
ladies in working such ornate coverings for their furniture. Gen- 
uine antique petit point naturally brings very large prices. It is 
still a form of tapestry, whether used for wall uphangings, uphol- 
stery, or set in screens. The better examples of both forms find 
their way into the great museums. The chair illustrated at the 
head of page 223 is a very fine example of petit point as seen in 
the best furniture to-day. It has all the appeal of a Gobelin 
tapestry. ; 
Fortunately, there are excellent reproductions of petit point 
which are more available and infinitely less expensive. And, in- 
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The interest in Chinese motives will be understood when one realizes 
their possibility in such an interior as this. The wall-paper pattern 
is duplicated in the valance and the hangings, also in a window seat 


deed, if one has the leisure, one may even make one’s own tapes 
tries like the court ladies 

Hefore leaving furniture and going to the period decoration as 
it is seen to-day, it may be interesting to mention the various 
woods that predominate They are Italian and French walnut 
ind mahogany and Flemish oak. The revival of Italian or black 
walnut is notabl In older days this was considered one of the 
most beautiful woods for furniture, and it is good to see it re 

turning to tavor 


()f all forms of decoration, the Chinese 1s 








probably the most easily distinguished. It is 
full of pictures. There is an atmosphere of 
the open, as appears in the scenic papers and 
fabrics, in the carved woods and ivories, in 
reed porcelains, fret work, etc. The 
are as bright as day or as black as 
night The shimmer of dull gold 
s often hardly more than the phos 
horescent light on water. The 
ntrasts are always fascinating. 
he room at the left at the head 
of this page is full of bright Chi 
nese atmosphere. The combina- 
tion of stripes and scenes in paper 
and fabric is in accord with both 
the old and new ideas. One could 
easily fancy that the walls were not 
For the formal room the covered with paper but were hung 
architectural quality of with actual kakimonos. The stripes 
the Italian style is suitable are wide enough to afford a setting 
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Flowered papers are to be had with the frieze attached. Such perfect 
matchings as this are hard to duplicate when the paper and the 
frieze is purchased separately 


for the little picture panels. It should be borne in mind that such 
papers are themselves ornamental, They are not intended for 
backgrounds for pictures, but as settings for furniture. The 
room itself is a picture when properly developed. It delights the 
eye with the same appeal. With all its ornamentation, one is im- 
pressed with a certain simplicity. This is furthered by the har- 
mony of fabrics and paper. The handling of the fabric as shown 
is worth observing. The use of it both horizontally and perpen- 
dicularly and as an applique on plain materia! 
is felicitous. One of the many little touches 
that show the clever decorator, is the con- 
tinuing of the line of the border along the 
drapery. 

\ final word as to the stately 
Italian style. The way is paved 
by the growing vogue of Italian 
architecture in this country. It 
strikes a new and pleasing note 
in our finer residences. The 









style is affiliated in a way with 
classic columns and carvings; it 
is an impulse received from 
sculpture. Somehow there is a 
suggestion of wealth in its very 
appearance. The Italian draw- 
ing - room: photographed . wil] 
serve to reveal the general ef- ; 
; The classic motives of Adam 
table for two things : the perfect- designs are found in modifica- 
ly superb effect of hand-tooled tions suitable to modern needs 


fects. The wall covering is no- 
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leather, and the very happy columnar treatment, which accords 
precisely with the chaste fireplace and door. Attention is called 
to the rich carvings embodied also in the table, and which are 
characteristically Italian. The whole effect is somewhat palatial. 
The same artistic appeal is further revealed in the very 
handsome chair illustrated. There is generally a founda- 
tion idea which is very marked in the bases of the chairs, 
though seen also in the table referred to, the high back 
terminating in fleuresque embellishments and 
gives almost the impression of a throne. The 
front legs and arm supports are really minia- 
ture pillars; and the chair as a whole pre- 
serves the square architectural effect common 
to the type. The upholstery panels intensify 
the same note. As to Italian fabrics, the 
choice is so wide as to present no difficulty. 

It is rather fortunate that the season’s tend- 
encies, instead of being focused on any one 
outstanding style, involve no less than the 
three outlined above; so that there is some 
range of selection in accord with the style of 
one’s residence and its interior architecture. 

The ingenuity of foreign designers of wall- 
papers has created several novelties acceptable 
to the European housewife. Here in America 


above the frieze section and hung as a plain paper. The strips 
are made to match from ceiling to baseboard. There is no waste 
from matching as in the ordinary kinds of paper. Every strip is 
made long enough for a high ceiling. It may be cut, therefore, 







we may now find the opportunity of availing One of the most noticeable develop- 
ourselves of this work. ments of the season is the revival 
Perhaps the most notable innovation is the of petit point embroidery for chairs 


combination of side-wall and border on ever) 

roll of paper. They are printed together. At the top of every 
length of side-wall a section of border is to be found. It is 
printed on the body of the paper like a crown, only it is a regula- 
tion frieze. A single 
roll contains side-wall, 
frieze and sometimes 
binder also. 

The advantages of 
such combination pa- 
pers are many. In the 
first place, you are 
sure to buy the cor- 
rect things to go to- 
gether. There is no 
question whether the 
border suits the pa- 
per. In other papers 
it is often puzzling to 
find just the frieze 
suited to a side wall 
that exactly pleases 
our fancy. A long 
search frequently en- 
sues that takes time 
and energy. With the 
new papers this trou- 
ble is avoided. The 
body and border are 
made to go together. 
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to suit any height. 

When the wall is covered with paper the 
work is complete. There is no separate hang- 
ing of borders, no cutting of elaborate friezes 
to consume time of paper-hanger or tax the 
patience of thrifty housewife. There is no 
danger of borders not sticking nor of intricate 
cut-outs being torn, Every delicate tracery of 
vine or leaf is kept in its perfection. There 
is no slightest sign of unevenness to mark the 
outline of the border. The work is easily and 
quickly done. Even poor workmen can scarce- 
ly fail to do it well. Advantages, these, which 
are sure to be appreciated in the strenuous 
American life. 

A word is necessary about the hangings 
which are suitable to furnishings such as these 
described here. 

lor the more formal rooms, when a particu- 
lar color note is emphasized, decorators still 
recommend the rich velours or velour effects. 
Their effect is decidedly attractive in the play 
of light which makes them appear as though 
they were of several tones where folds occur. 
Shops have so many varieties it is difficult to 


enumerate them in small space; suffice it to say that for each 
furniture covering mentioned here there is an appropritate color 
match or a harmonious combination to be had. 
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In bedrooms or in 

Eee eee summer rooms there 
is a growing tendency 

to duplicate the wall- 
paper design in the 
curtains. Although it 
is sometimes done 
with figured papers 
the effect is apt to be 
too monotonous and 
grows tiresome. 
When the walls are 
plain, however, and 
there is a figured 
frieze, the repetition 
of frieze motif in the 
curtains is very accep- 
table. Decorators are 
supplying more and 
more fabrics each 
year which are de- 
signed to match 
friezes, crowns or 
even the strip borders 
of wall-papers. A 
good example of this 


Then again, the de- ROSS Be OE a Tar ARE Meat hain wis PE Ta is shown in the bed- 
signs: are harmonious This simple bedroom is effective in its cutout border which is duplicated attractively in room illustrated on 
and the coloring iden- the hangings. This gives color to a neutral toned background paper this page. The narrow 


tical — two important 
features. In fact, every point has been carefully considered by 
designers and colorists before the papers are put on the market. 
The home decorators can rest assured the ensemble will be right 
—whatever is selected. 

Hanging these papers is simple. Each length is cut off just 





curtain design is ex-~ 


actly reproduced in repetition in these curtains and appears as 
an allover pattern, well set off against the neutral tones of the 


paper. 


Many such combinations in imported and domestic 


goods are at the command of the buyer this season, and the 
variety includes the most attractive and original designs. 

















fHE SELECTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF SORTS WHICH YIELD 
rHE BEST RESULTS DURING THE FIRST AND SUCCEEDING 
SEASONS—A BULB GARDEN PLAN ADAPTABLE TO ANY GARDEN 


BY GRACI TABOR 
Photogr iphs by N *. Graves, Chas Jones and others 
f° IR the gardening novice, bulbs hold a richer and a surer lhe price, by the way, is the one phase of the whole matter 
promise than any other garden material in the world. [ail which is most likely to be the undoing of the planter who is un- 


ure with them is almost impossible, and superlative success is familiar with bulbs and bulb life processes. They seem to be so 
bulbs themselves do all the work—or have much cheaper in one catalogue than they are in another that sure- 
been doing it, during the past summer and several summers past, _ ly the higher price is exorbitantly boosted, he reasons. And then 
over in Holland. The wise Dutch growers have helped them, to he probably follows the very natural—and proper—impulse not 
be sure; but, after all, their part is not so great. The bulb’s the to buy where fancy prices prevail. 


1 


thing, and you will do well to have it in numbers But with bulbs, prices are not what they seem; at the lower 


almost certain: for the 





The scillas are delicately formed The poet's narcissus is an old Double jonquils are as fragrant Do you know the charm of the 
and adapted to naturalizing favorite and well worth while as they are desirable in form early opening snowdrops ? 
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figure they are dear, almost invariably, whatever it may be, be- their kind than any other class of vegetation. 


They send their 


cause immature, while the top quotation is actually only a reason- blossoms up into the open to make seed, and just as industriously 
able amount to ask for fully matured specimens. You are buying send their offsets into the ground around about to take root and 


flowers, remember, when you buy bulbs ; not remote flowers which become bulbs in their turn. 


Some, indeed, even go a step farther 


you must help to bring to perfection by careful tending, but im- and produce bulblets along their stalks, in the axils of theif leaves. 


mediate flowers, as it 
were, carefully 
packed into a_ tiny 
case, and waiting 
there to jump out the 
very instant the sun of 
springtime opens the 
cover. Bulbs indeed 
are really little ready- 
made gardens, all at 
hand without fuss or 
care. If you buy 
those which are cheap, 
be sure you are get- 
ting those which are 
not finished — which 
are incomplete; and 
though you probably 
will get full money’s 
worth, you will find 
that you have bought 





It is the underground 
offsets which are the 
important things to 
us, however, for it is 
the interruption of 
work above ground to 
do work below that 
makes the second year 
of the fully matured 
bulb in the garden 
nal, 

lf it had been al- 
lowed to grow uniis- 
turbed all the years 
that it has been grow- 
ing, it would be sur- 
rounded by offsets of 
varying age and blos- 
soming capacity by 
the time it reached the 


l than vour desire ie ca Ss NT Pint COINS Sine ee 2S ae full degree of matur- 
ess d O aesire ‘ ‘ . BE ees . » 
niall ‘uae expectation he jonquils are well used in borders, and they may be so arranged that after the bloom ity coincident with its 
have palated ceases other plants will take their place full size. But it has 


The fully devel- 
oped bulb is bulging 
with the maximum 
number of blossoms 
that can be produced 
in a season by its par- 
ticular kind, when 
you put it into the 
ground. These have 
been made and stored 
away in it the pre- 
vious summer, along 
with the food which 
they are going to need 
to fetch them up and 
out into the light of 
day. Indeed, such a 
bulb has been grown 
and tended through 
several summers— 

















been taken up each 
year and deprived of 
offsets has reached 
full maturity in soli- 
tude, produces its 
maximum of bloom 
the first season in the 
ground here; and 
then, instead of stor- 
ing away more blos- 
soms as the summer 
advances and _ the 
ripening processes go 
on, it makes haste to 
send out its offsets, 
unconcerned as to 
anything save the 
perpetuation of its 
kind. 

Some of the offsets 


from four to six usu- 7e . f I a wis . may make an attempt 
ally—before it is har- Daffodils always seem to arouse pleasant recollections, and their long life and beauty by the next season, 
vested finally and sent make them one of the best liked bulbs however, and by the 
to market. For not third summer a well- 
until it has reached the max- established blossoming clump 
imum size will it bring the Crees ——+, > hed Doe | will have taken the place of 
top market price, Déewian’ hots * a the single large bulb original- 

These enormous top-notch re ae Ts ; — ly planted, with the future as- 
bulbs, however, although pro- aypentve —_ x sured, if conditions are not ab- 
ducing wonderfv! bloom the Say Vt ws ~ ame int hcennniiiliene> oe < solutely against it. For bulbs, 
season after planting, must | een ee a Rie spite 2 ij permanently planted and left 
rest the summer following. 5 ; I | undisturbed, carry on both the 
Consequently they hold a dis- — ; : above and the below ground 
appointment for the beginner This bulb border, measuring three by twelve feet, is so arranged that it reproductive processes simul- 
in gardening, who expects a may be lengthened to meet requirements. The key is on page 243 taneously, and there are al- 
second season’s display equal ways offsets in all stages of 
to his first, when the latter came from bulbs of the first grade. growth, taking up in their turn successively the work of produc- 


The trouble is this: bulbs are really more “set” on reproducing ing bloom and still more offsets. 
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tura ere this sort of thing is allow—but put them in the mixed borders, or in amongst the 
g0 ind divide most bulb clumps every hardy flowers in the garden beds, if there is a garden laid out in 
third or fot hoke of the such shape. The flowers will grow and hide 
abundance: [1 ilways re their fading as summer advances. Or scat- 
plant in clumps of two or three sizes, tak ter them helter-skelter—those that are suited 
ire t ich ie bulb of to scattering — under trees and alongside 
e lar ¢, to sinst interrup walks, where tall grass may be allowed to 
f bl grow. Dozens of places are waiting for 
n the li leta iccount of them, indeed, even in the well-filled garden. 
wilb activit e apparent that for Tuck them in here and there and everywhere 
¢ greatest display the first season afte if you cannot seem to plan definitely for 
plant | largest size bulbs them ; and let the whole place shine with their 
ld h b ermaneéic coming forth when spring wakens them. 
ind the second s is well as the For naturalizing, use snowdrops—Galan- 
ul en third siz thus nivalis and Galanthus Elwesii—the lat- 
1 be ilready a ter is a larger form—wherever an open space, 
me of shaded from midday sun in summer, invites 
, ante lo » or thre their planting. Anywhere on the lawn these 
ca iywa e they hav may be scattered, provided always that there 
ea t fsets lar is this shade above them when hot weather 
( h t ) us to tal arrives; they ripen off early enough to get 
the ci flowers out of the way of the lawn mower; therefore 
itura ft econ Informal arrangement of bulbs is becom- _ they will live and prosper as the crocus can- 
ae the . an eff e in the ing deservedly popular not, Scilla—squills—also are delightful for 
vard lawn sowing; they do not need shade as the 
necessa Vise election for anything but forcing in nowdrops do. Use either or both of these in quantities; the 
pot la yn results are essential. more the better. Crocuses are lovely in the grass, but unless it 
arti is grass that will not 
of this latt rt of be cut until later than 
plantin 1 quest the lawn, they are 
vhich need not be « bound to die out and 
tered into here, pet require renewing oft- 
hay Che work pr en. No bulb will live 
hibits anything lil when continually de- 
general use of bul prived of its leaves 
in this fashion: ar before these have 
there is growing ay died down. The 
preciation of the fact leaves are essential to 
that beauty of a vi the maturing of the 
uch greater degree bulb, and to the for- 
may be achieve mation of next sea- 
through other at son’s flowers each 
rangement So it summer; and not un- 
finds fewer advocates til the leaves signify 
year by year, and 1s that their work is ac- 
vradually being rek complished, by with- 
gated to publi ering up and drying 
grounds and park away, can the bulb do 
plantings Wher: without them. 
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In the iris border a pleasing variety may be secured by alternating the flat blooms of 
Germanicus 


ms if 


than 
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Kaempferi with the many hued plumed flowers of 





Have you tried Colchicum, that beautiful little 
crocus ? 


autumn 


The poet’s Narcis- 
sus is delightful when 
planted naturally, but 
this, too, must be used 
only in meadow grass. 
\ny spot may be filled with it, if no 
cutting is done before the end of 
June, of course; and it is perfectly at 
home in partial shade. 

If I could have but one kind of a 
bulb to plant, one to last a lifetime 
and to live with year in and year out, 
| should choose the daffy-down-dilly 
—partly, perhaps, because she is my 
earliest floral recollection under the 
guise of a certain very delightful, 
mysterious old lady, and partly be- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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A living-room in the home of Ernest F. Guilbert, architect. Thess are chairs of Italian design and taccbiees influence and articles ro dus 


acteristics of other period furnishings. But the room is satisfactory, since each of the pieces is intrinsically beautiful and they are made attractive 
in that they have color unity 


s 4 


. 


New Furnishings for Old Rooms 


HOW YOU CAN OVERCOME THE UGLINESS OF ROOMS BY TRANSFORMING CERTAIN OLD 
PIECES, ADDING NEW, AND GETTING RID OF THE HOPELESS ONES—VALUABLE HINTS FOR 
THE TASTEFUL REFURNISHING AND REDECORATION OF ROOMS THAT BEGIN TO PALL 


BY Lucy ABBOT THROOP 
Photographs by Floyd Baker, Mary H. Northend, Thomas Ellison and others 


| NCE upon a time, as the story-books say, were perfectly good and strong, though hideous, and these were 
there lived a family who fell heir to a__ sent to a dye-house and dyed plain colors to harmonize with the 
house and all its contents. That rooms in which they were to be and then made into rugs. The 
sounds wonderful, I acknowledge, but 
the stumbling block, the thing that 
cast a gloom over their lives, was, “all 
its contents.” They sorted and sifted 
and threw away and gave things, but 
still the fact remained that there was 
too much, and a great deal of it was 
appalling to look upon. The blight of 
the Victorian era seemed over it all. 
They planned how much they could 
spend on “fixing over,” and then set 
to work to see what could be done. 

The house had to be changed a lit- 
tle to begin with, a wall or two taken down, several bathrooms 
added, the fireplaces changed, the kitchen and pantry made more 
convenient, a covered porch built on one side of the house and a 
terrace on the other. Then the house was painted gray with 
gray-white trimmings and green blinds. The garden was simple, 
and as it had some good shrubs and trees, they decided to recover 
from the financial strain of the house before they even thought of 
garden changes. The things for which no one had a kind word 
were banished to the attic, and so, with the trail blazed, the plan- 
ning began. 





The color scheme for the house was carefully worked out so 
that each room had its individuality but all held together and 
made an harmonious whole. The carpets in some of the rooms 


Even in the simplicity of the bungalow there may be much beauty. Here 
the plain match-board ceiling is left in natural color and the plain chairs 
and other woodwork finished to match 
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There is hardly an ornament in this room, yet the balance of paneling A simple striped paper in two toned grays forms a background for the 

is such that the room is very attractive. This form of Colonial Jacobean furniture and Windsor chairs. The combination of dif- 


‘~) 


heraton chair is serviceable and fitting ferent periods is permissible on account of color 


id the cracks filled and were stained charm which comfortable chairs and cheerful chintz give. The 
painted ivory white with egg- fireplace was roomy, with a simple Colonial mantel and a large, 
rooms required a slight varia inviting stuffed sofa drawn up before it, backed by a big library 
The wall-pap vere carefully chosen, and, s table with two good reading lamps placed on it. There were 
e« backgrounds were ready, the furniture made over and — several other centers of interest in the room, one formed by the 
nd the 1 urtait piano, one by a table with books 
and lamp and armchairs drawn up 
beside it. Some of the chairs had 
been upholstered in chintz and 
some in a plain harmonizing color, 
and what were necessary in the 
way of new chairs were wisely 
chosen of wicker, stained, not 
painted, a soft brown. There were 
no top or ceiling lights left in the 
house, for all had been replaced 
by side lights and plenty of floor 
outlets so lamps could be used. 
There was no concealing the 
sad fact that the dining-room fur- 
niture was not beautiful, so it 
was made to fit closely into the 
color scheme and in that way lose 
some of its ugliness which a dif- 
ferent treatment would have em- 
phasized. The dark woodwork 
was kept, the only change being a 
better designed mantel, on which 
some pieces of fine old blue and 
white Chinese porcelain were for- 
mally placed. The wall-paper was 
a soft two-toned tan, the design 
so close together in color value 
that it was almost one-toned, the 
rug soft blues and browns, with 
plain blue velours side curtains and chair seats. The sideboard 
had its towering superstructure removed and a mirror framed 
und narrow, so across the back a screen of rich soft colors with dull gold hung over it. There were some good colored 
was put to hide the servic« rr and make the hall seem of better sporting prints in the house, and these were used, and their dark 
or he woodwork was ivory white, the hand-rail left frames looked very well. 
dark, and the curtains were plain cream white net with little silk There were three bookcases of the “secretary” type in the 
i urtains of the tone of the rug looped back in the daytime house, two luckily alike. The applied ornament was planed off, 
rh and they were refinished and placed side by side against a blank 
ve alluring wall in the library, the middle one being used as a desk, the other 





is always kept full of greenery. Nothing is more fitting for the bedroom than various sorts of 
th old brass candlesticks on painted and enameled chairs. Here are two of the Colonial 
h le There were two blacl style that are effective 


with a soft tone of green frieze, and the rugs and stair carpet 


were two tones darker than the plain tan walls The hall was 


ihe living-1 Vi leasant ro with tl 
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two entirely for books. The mantel, with a picture of importance 
over it, balanced them at the other end of the room, and some 
low bookcases, a large table and several small ones, comfortable 
chairs and a sofa, and restful coloring, all helped to make the 


room delightful. 

With the kind of furniture 
there was in the house, a draw- 
ing-room was quite out of the 
question, but a charming morn- 
ing-room was made with one 
end almost entirely of glass, 
which was kept full of growing 
plants and ferns. 

None of this furniture was 
fine Georgian or Colonial, but 
was simply unadulterated black 
walnut and horse-hair of the 
hopeless time called Victorian, 
and it was the cleverness of the 
people which saved the day and 
made a charming and delight- 
ful home of what might easily 
have been a hideous one. 

It is questions more or less 
like this that many of us have 
to meet: How to do over what 
we already have, and how to 
bring harmony out of seeming 
chaos; how to add to the old 
without making it seem shabby 
by contrast, and how to make 
our homes attractive with what 
we have to spend, whether it be 
much or little. One of the first 
and most important things to 
do is to simplify, simplify, sim- 


plify. 


easily do without and 
whose loss would 
greatly improve the 
appearance of the 
room. If an object 
has great merit and 
beauty we should do 
it the honor of allow- 
ing it to be seen, and 
if it has not, there is 
no reason fer its 
masquerading as an 
ornament. People 
more are 
coming to realize that 
restfulness and har- 
mony and beauty of 
effect can 
had in 
rooms. 


more and 


never be 
crowded 


Luckily one often 
finds in doing over 
old furniture that 
things are not so bad 
as they seem and that 
a little shellac or paint 
and _ re-upholstering 
will do wonders. Any 


Nearly everyone has much more than they need to make 
their homes beautiful and useful. 


unprejudiced eyes and see how many things there are you could 





Very often woodwork is used in place of fabrics. 
an example of a room which serves its function—easy chairs, a 
fireplace, an alcove lounge and attractive woodwork 


This library is 


Try looking about you with 





This living-room adjoins the dining-room in the upper right hand corner of page 228. 
Its color scheme is the same and is summed up in the mahogany and green tones on 
the cream background of the Jacobean sofa cover 


new pieces of furniture one plans to buy should harmonize 
in scale with the old. By this I mean that an elaborate piece of 
period furniture should never be put in a room full of comfort- 
able but nondescript chairs and tables. 


The scale of furnishing 
should be the same throughout 
the house. 

There are various kinds of 
furniture which “fit in” beauti- 
fully, and to these we should 
turn in time of need. Wicker 
furniture is a case in point; 
that is, if the simple good de- 
signs are chosen; it becomes 
quite dreadful if there are 
fancy twists and turns upon it. 
Wicker furniture seems to 
have some of the attributes of 
a well-bred person, for it fits 
peacefully and quietly into 
one’s house. It can be stained 
to harmonize with any scheme, 
and a dull finish is nearly al- 
ways best. It can be stained to 
match mahogany, and there are 
several shades of brown which 
go exceptionally well with oak. 
It can aiso be painted any color 
desired, and the cushions, of 
course, can be covered with ma 
terial suited to the room in 
which the furniture is to be. 
Comfortable stuffed chairs and 
sofas are also a good choice, 
and every homelike 
should have some of 
Under this head 


home 
them, 
come all 


shapes and sizes, but here also one must be careful to choose 
those built on good, simple lines. 
—or fireside—chairs, and various armchairs that have not the 


There are good copies of wing 


unhappy appearance 
of being overstuffed. 
In certain rooms, such 
as some libraries and 
living-rooms, leather 
chairs are a sensible 
and appropriate 
choice. Rocking- 
chairs should never 
be chosen for any liv- 
ing-room. If one 
must have them, keep 
them for the privacy 
of one’s own apart- 


ment. 
There are many 
suitable designs for 


dining-room furni- 
ture, many of them 
copies of that made 
during the different 
great periods of dec- 
oration. There are 
the various English 
and French styles, 
both simple and elab- 
(Continued on page 
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DESIRABLI SHRUBS 
THAT SHOULD BE SET 
OUT NOW—SOIL PREPA 
RATION AND THE CARI 
OF NEWLY PLANTED 
THINGS DURING THE 
AUTUMN-—THE VALUE 
OF MASS PLANTINGS 
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Some desirable shrub arrangements readily adaptable to any 
situation. The descriptive key is found on page 249 





A SHRUB ARRANGE- 
MENT THAT RANGES 
FROM A FEW TO MANY 
PLANTS AND MAY BE 
VARIED TO MEET ANY 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF SPACE, LOCA- 
TION, AND PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE 


‘Oh Ly and yet ever new is the thought that there is gardening to it. But the average place may safely plant the average trees 
if i totit to be done as summer is waning _oming and shrubs and perennials through all the thirty-one days of 
in th t of Indian summer's glimmering warmth, it startles October. Avoid only the trees with tender bark or especially 


soft roots, such as the beeches, 
the birches and members of the 
poplar family; the broad-leaved 
evergreen shrubs; and stone 
fruits—that is, fruits that grow 
around a pit like the peach and 
cherry. 

It is the shrubs that the average 
place needs, pre-eminently shrubs 
in masses, not specimens of this 
or that, admired in a neighboring 
dooryard, or come across during 
the summer’s wanderings, per- 
haps. By means of shrubs the 
most commonplace grounds may 
be made over into charming and 
individual retreats ; and with 
shrubs a veritable garden of bloom 
is possible throughout the sum- 
mer, if the right varieties 
are chosen. Moreover, 
no place is complete with- 
out them, however rich it 
may be in other kinds of 
vegetation; for nothing 
can produce the effect 
which shrubbery, well 
massed and well placed, 
gives. 

Boundaries generally af- 
ford opportunity for 
shrubbery plantings that 
is seldom ‘taken advan- 
tage of to the fullest ex- 


lhe lawn that is bordered by the heavy masses of green that only shrubbery gives tent—indeed, to any ex- 


tent at all, in many com- 
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munities. Short or long, a boundary may have its group, and 
shaded spots as well as sunny may be thus clothed, excluding 
dust and unpleasant prospects at one and the same time. And 
invariably lawns should be framed, wholly or in part, with the 
thick rich bank of many greens which shrubbery only will 
grow into. 

Ten shrubs will insure bloom—or bloom effect—throughout the 
summer, beginning with the golden flowers of the Forsythia in 
April and ending with the snowy flower-like pappus of the 
groundsel—Baccharis halimifolia—in September. These latter 
are not flowers, of course, but seed ; but they are quite as effective 
as flowers, and the shrub may legitimately be included on their 
account, notwithstanding the fact that its actual blossoms are 
insignificant. 

Half this number 
of shrubs, indeed, 
will carry through 
the summer with very 
small gaps; less than 
this in a single group 
it is needless to con- 
sider, for no actual 
group can be made 
up of less than this 
number. Rather than 
a clump made up of 
five shrubs, each of a 
different species, I 
would advise the 
doubling of one or 
two always. This 


will run the total 
number up to seven 
as the least to be 


planted, if five vari- 
eties are to be used- 

or will cut the num- 
ber of varieties down 


to three, which cuts 
down on the floral 
effect as well, of 


course. 

Proceeding on this 
basis, the planting 
chart given on page 
230 presents groups 
ranging from the 
smallest number pos- 


sible — five, in both 
three varieties and 
five—to a long bor- 


der planting extend- 
ing fifty feet, wherein 
the ten shrubs neces- 
sary to the complete 
round of bloom are supplemented by ten more so highly desir- 
able as to be really indispensable where there is space for such 
a number. 

In every instance I would advise the planting of the late 
blooming species in even greater numbers than those which 
blossom during May and June, for the reason that most places 
are deficient in midsummer and early autumn flowers, while 
plantings generally boast an abundance throughout the two 
earlier months. Late bloom is a very desirable asset in any- 
thing; particularly is this so when it is supplied by shrubs, for 
these do not require the attention needed by herbaceous mate- 
rial and the lesser garden flowers. Shrubs will go on and blos- 





By reversing group IV in the plan on page 230 an effect somewhat like this would 
be secured, spirea being in the center 





There are innumerable situations on every country place where shrubbery may be used 
with good effect in softening otherwise harsh lines 


som and take care of themselves in drought or in wet weather, 
without incessant weeding and care—and they are the only flow- 
ering things that will. 

The preparation of the soil before planting has a great deal to 
do with the progress next spring of the shrubbery planted now. 
Make it thoroughly ready; unless it is extremely good soil, dig 
the holes as large as the spread of the roots of the plants to be 
set out, and then loosen up the soil six inches more both down 
and out, and mix through it some well rotted—not fresh—stable 
manure. Into the earth taken from the holes mix a quantity of 
this also. 

When the plants are set, stir a little air slaked lime into the 
earth at the top, if the tendency of the soil is toward clay, or if it is 
heavy and sour. Angle 
worms are a _ pretty 
certain index of acid 
soil and wherever they 
are plentiful it is al- 
ways well to use lime. 
It loosens the soil as 
well as sweetens it, and 
is seldom out of place. 
Very little is 
sary, however; ordi- 
narily from four to 
eight tablespoonfuls to 
four square feet of 
ground space is enough. 

Whether lime is used 
or not, ground bone 
fertilizer and potash 
should be applied 
when the planting is 
done, in the proportion 
of four parts of the 
bone to one part of 
muriate of potash. Use 
as much of this 
ture to four square 
feet as will fill the 
palm of the hand level 
full, and dig it in with 
a trowel, The muri- 
ate of potash supplies 
the food 
needed to 





neces- 


mix- 


elements 

build up 
strong woody growth 
in the plant, while the 
eround bone, rich in 
phosphoric acid, is the 
special food needed to 
make flowers. By the 
use of these at plant- 
ing time additional im- 
petus is given the 
plant's growth in the spring—for the winter’s rain and melt- 
ing snows will have carried both potash and phosphoric acid 
through the soil until everywhere the rootlets, newly putting 
forth in search of nourishment, will find just what they most 
require to produce what the gardener most requires above 
ground, 

Remember that all fall plantings, whatever they are and wher- 
ever they may be planted, require winter mulching the first win- 
ter after planting. This is true of even the very hardiest trees 
and shrubs; and nothing should be allowed to delude the planter 
into thinking otherwise. The reason is perfectly obvious, if one 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Mr. Shrigley’s house is a good example of hollow tile construction, twelve-inch blocks being used on the first story and eight-inch above. To 
finish this, plaster and stucco are applied directly to the tile. In the floors of the entrance vestibule and the porches hollow tile and concrete 


were used and finished with cement 


THE HOME 

OF 

MR. LEIGH H. SHRIGLEY 
JENKINTOWN 


PENNA 


or a 
ra 


Ihe house seems larger than the plan in 
dicates because most of the first sto y 
is observed on entering the hall 








C. E. Schermerhorn 











and 
Watson K. Phillips 


associate architects 
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As the house faces north, the vestibule entrance 
. - Pad 
was necessary. [he door is set back about G 
three feet and in winter a portable frame with 
door and sash may be put in on the outside COND Lae pia 


wall line 














Two leaded glass windows on the half 
landings provide ample light for the 
hall and stairway 
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Beneath the landing a large closet with a window is placed and _ The living-room is sunny and is interesting in its simple fireplace and its plain 
a small closet tor overshoes is beneath the first flight. The paper. ‘Tiles in the upper corners of the facing bear the family coat of 
stairway treatment of dark treads and white risers is effective arms, those in the back and jams are laid on edge to resist fire 


=) 





A. deep green stain on the shingles is fitting with the stucco finish. The blinds are also green and the putty beads on all the window 
panes are painted black, which enhances the brilliancy of the glass. There is a rough stone fireplace on the porch 


ver queru pertaining 


\n Illuminated Hlouse Numbet 
f Brien combine porch light and house 


number, electrically illuminated, which 


as just been devised by a resident of 
pico, California may readily be 
ypted for use on the suburban or coun 
home [hese two necessities are gen 
erally used throughout the country, but it 
was not until recently that the idea of com 


bining wa mceived, and the 
the electrical feature is 
least mm the 


adding of 


entirely new, at 


southern portion of the Golden 


State. A pleasing feature about this ap 
paratus is that it can be made in any size, 
shape or style, thereby being made to 
itch anv t of architecture nay be 
laced anyw re up n the h iteway 
rence, et 
In form tl lew sign nilar to a 


small shed It has an overhanging roof, 
which, at the front, extends an inch and a 


half and at the ends one inch over the 


tramework of the box. It is made entirely 
t lacquered bra and troste lass The! 
root, tramework and heure ire of brass.’ 
while the end tront and bottom are ofl 
clas these re ting upon the inside of the 
framework Che figure ire five inches 


in height. In this lamp a sixteen-candle 
power electric hung. The frame 
work is ten inches in length, four and a 
half inches wide and its height at the reat 


' 
is eight inches and at the front is six 


lamp 1s 


inches 
This little “lighthouse” is both useful 
and ornamental and admirably serves the 


purpose for which it is intended 


‘To Remove Stains from a Tiled 


floor 

A’ obstinate stain mav readilv be re 
moved from a tiled floor in the fol 
Cover the spot with turpen 
tine and leave it for several hours: then 
wipe up the turpentine with a dry cloth 
lf the discoloration still remains, rub it 
viyorously with pumice stone and wash the 

spot with gasoline 
\ most obstinate stain of iodine was re 
a bathroom floor in 


| 
iowing way 


removed from 
this way 


cently 


; 


f 





individual problems of interior de 
ease enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


Refitting the Old Room 


I l often happens that after one has be- 
come accustomed to a room, the pleas- 
ing effect it had at first wears off, and a 
complete changing around and varying 
of the color scheme seems desirable. This 
was the case in a New England home not 
long ago, where the mistress’ room, while 
neat and tidy in every way, had grown 
tiresome through long familiarity. 

There were in the room a white iron 
bedstead with brass trimmings badly worn, 
an old mahogany bureau, a mahogany 
table and several chairs, while in one cor- 
ner stood a sewing-table. All the wood 
work in the room needed a fresh coat of 
paint, so the housewife bought a quart of 
white enamel all mixed for seventy-five 
cents and painted the room herself, The 
brush which she bought for twenty-five 
cents, she was careful to clean with kero- 
sene and soap when she finished, so that 
it could be used again. 

(he matting on the floor was all worn 





An electrically illuminated house number serv- 
ing also as porch light 


ration and furnishing. 





When an immediate reply is desired, 


out. She had turned and changed the 
breadths about until they refused to look 
right in any other position. So the mat- 
ting was taken up, and, while the paper 
hanger was putting on a blue and white 
narrow striped paper with a border of 
daisies around the top and down the cor- 
ners of the room, the lady was busily filling 
the cracks in the floor with newspapers 
that had been torn into small pieces and 
moistened. She poked the paper into the 
cracks with a knife, then covered it with 
putty colored with a little of the paint to 
be used on the floor. She bought a floor 
paint in one of the light gray shades at 
sixty cents a quart. This was put on at 
night and was dry in the morning, and 
two coats were sufficient to finish the floor. 
The bed was repainted with white enamel 
paint, and she also bought a bottle of 
banana lacquer for twenty cents and did 
over the brass trimmings, until the bed 
looked quite like new. The bureau she 
cleaned thoroughly with a soft rag and 
warm water and ivory soap. Then she 
took a woolen rag and wet it with cheap 
olive oil and rubbed down the bureau, pol- 
ishing it with a dry cloth. In the same 
way she brightened up the mahogany 
chairs and tables. 

From the attic an old pine chest was 
brought down and painted with the gray 
floor paint and placed under the window, 
to hold the mending basket and pieces of 
material. The rag-bag was bulging with 
a long accumulation of pieces, and the mis- 
tress emptied the contents out and decided 
to have rag rugs made. A friend had told 
her of cutting her pieces into half-inch 
strips and sewing them together, and when 
she got as many pounds as she needed for 
a rug, she carried them to the village, 
where there was a woman who dyed them 
any color desired and wove them into 
rugs. 

Then rose the question of draperies and 
coverings for bed, bureau and tables, and 
also for the small pillows on the chest. 
The attractiveness and charm of the room 
was growing with every change made, and 
the curtains and upholstery must give the 
crowning touch to the whole. The freshly 
papered walls showed daisy-bordered blue, 
and the fresh white paint, the gray floor 
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This folding card table is well adapted to 
use as a side table 


that was to have the blue rag rugs, the 
gray chest under the window, the old ma- 
hogany bureau with its rich, soft finish, 
the chairs and tables that were waiting 
for cushions and coverings, and the white 
bed all bright and new, made a wonderful 
change in the room’s appearance. White- 
dotted muslin curtains next to the win- 
dow were tied back at the middle sash 
with two-inch double bands; outside of 
these were blue chambray curtains with 
two-inch folds of daisy cretonne for trim- 
ming, and the coverings on the bed, bu- 
reau and tables, the pads for the chairs, 
and the cushion covers were all made in 
the same way. On the table she placed 
several books and magazines and an old 
blue ginger jar to hold a few flowers. 

The dotted muslin cost twelve and a 
half cents a yard, the chambray fifteen 
cents a yard, and the daisy cretonne that 
was used for the two-inch folds she 
bought at twenty-five cents. The final re- 
sult was a dainty, restful room that ful- 
filled every desire. 


The Folding Card Table 


NE of the smaller novelties in house 
furnishings is a folding card table 
that may be used as a side table as well. 
It is just the right height, and has all of 
the other good characteristics of the re- 
gulation card table that folds up and dis- 
appears, including the green cloth top that 
makes it so easy to play on. 

The table is of dark oak in a dull finish, 
and the top is in two sections, hinged, 
just as in the old-fashioned mahogany tip- 
top tables. When the table is to be used 
for playing cards the top is opened and 
then pulled forward into place so that the 
center of the top comes directly over the 
standard where it is held by grooves. 
This makes a firm square table of ample 
size. For other uses the top is turned 
down, forming a little rectangular table 


that may be placed back against the wall 
and is useful for holding books or maga- 
zines. 

There is a drawer for cards in the 
standard which, incidentally, is so compact 
and well shaped that it leaves sufficient 
room for persons to sit comfortably at the 
table. While the table is quite suitable 
for use in the average library or living- 
room, it seems particularly adapted to the 
summer cottage, as it is easily moved about 
and may be put to a variety of different 
uses. 


The Indoor Bulb Table 


GOOD table for growing bulbs is 1l- 

lustrated on this page. It contains 
three shelves, the lowest—a few inches 
from the floor—being intended for bulbs 
just brought from the cellar. On this 
they remain until the foliage turns from 
white to green, when they are moved into 
the stronger light of the second shelf, and 
after the full color has been reached they 











An old preserve closet converted into an. ex- 
cellent place for the china 


are ready for the top shelf and the sun- 
shine. 

A table of this sort takes no more room 
than any other kind, yet the three shelves 
provide space for bulbs in all stages of de- 
velopment, and relays may be brought 








The three shelves of the bulb table admit 
varying degrees of light to the plants 


from the cellar every few days to take the 
place of those that have gone higher. 


China and China Closets 
ANY housekeepers are annoyed by 
their maid’s using their best china 
for kitchen purposes, and in an old-fash 
ioned New England country house this 
problem was solved in a very simple way. 
In the cellar was an old preserve closet 
which was very much in the way. This 
was brought upstairs into the kitchen, the 
doors Were taken off, and it was washed 
and scrubbed and painted the color of the 
walls. Brass hooks, bought six for five 
cents, were screwed into the shelves to 
hold the cups. The whole closet cost the 

mistress not more than fifty cents. , 

For the top shelf she then bought 
pitchers, ranging from the pretty water 
pitcher, which could be purchased for ten 
cents, to the earthen pitchers to be used 
for hot water or milk. The best china, 
which she could use when any of het 
friends came in for an afternoon, was 
tastefully arranged on the upper shelf. 
The more common china, for everyday 
use, was on the lower shelf, while bowls, 
plates and tumblers of plain white china, 
were also attractively placed. No cur- 
tain in front of this closet was allowed, so 
that there would be no accumulation of 
dust and no temptation to tuck things out 
of sight. 

Nothing on the shelves cost over ten 
cents, yet they were so dainty and pretty 
that the maid was very proud of them and 
took great care to keep them clean and 
neat. 

It seems an excellent idea that could be 
reproduced in the kitchen in any person's 
house. If the mistress likes to drink tea 
from dainty cups, so does the servant, and 
why not have for them every-day and 
company china, for it surely saves expense 
and trouble in the end. 
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strung at the proper height with 
to which the cheesecloth is attached 
yy small rings, are sufficient. Vines on 
ese make them not unattractive pillars of 
reen during all the season, and, of course, 
the cloth is not put up until frost time 
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The Right Kind of Mulch 
them 


i fast as flower tops die, cut 

down to within two inches of the 
rround, a mulch two to four 
nches deep over the beds and borders. Do 
manure for this, however. The 
rreat plague of lawn and bed and border 


and spread 


not use 


ilike weeds is traceable directly to the 
use of manure ; and weed seeds retain their 
vitality for great periods—I am tempted 


to say forever, but perhaps that is an ex 
aggeration. The fact that manure ts old 





lo get best results, divide perennial phlox 
roots every second year 


and well rotted has no restraining in 
fluence or effect on them; and there is no 
doubt that the only way in which it can be 
applied to the soil with any degree of 
safety as far as weeds are concerned, is by 
burying it deep enough to thwart their am- 
bitions. If you cannot use it this way, do 
not use it at all. 

Clean rakings from the lawn of leaves 

















and grass, vegetable tops—chopped or cut 
up if you have the facilities—and fine lit- 
ter from the poultry house—all these 
things saved in a compost heap from year 
to year and sprinkled with lime occasion- 
ally, take the place of manure perfectly. 
If you have nothing of this sort on hand, 
get clean straw instead of manure, and 
mulch with this, supplementing it as it 
breaks up in the spring and is worked into 


; 


the ground, with bone meal and phosphate. 


The Indoor Plants 


AKE cuttings now of all the things 
which you may wish to have in- 
doors during the winter—heliotrope, gera- 
niums, pinks and whatever there may be 
in the garden that will brighten indoors. 
Cuttings are simply little “slips,” set into 
clean sand and loam, and kept moist and 
in an equable temperature until they root. 
Plant bulbs in pots now, for Christmas 
flowers ; and plant bulbs, as many of them 
as you can find room for, out-of-doors, 
everywhere. 


Lilies and Autumn Care of 
Perennials 


ILIES should be planted in the fall, as 
the bulbs are liable to dry out and 
shrivel and lose vitality if left over until 
spring. Iris also should be set out now 
or they may not get started in time to 
bloom next summer. And practically all 
the perennials of an established garden 
need looking over every year to see 
whether they are crowding and need divid- 
ing. They spread continually around the 
parent crown, and after a time there comes 
to be such a knot of big hard roots, grip- 
ping each other and writhing about, that 
the entire plant is choked. 
Lift the plant—dig it up, in other words 
carefully so these will not be broken; 
and divide it into several plants by cutting 
the roots apart with a sharp knife or pru- 
ning shears that will make a clean cut. 
See that each root clump has at its upper 
side the promise of a shoot—that is, a 
“crown’—if you want to get the best and 
quickest results ; and trim off all broken or 
bruised roots before replanting. 
Perennial phlox should be divided about 
every second year—certainly every third 
and most other garden flowers the same. 
Peonies, however, like to be undisturbed, 
provided they are well fed. 
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October 


T is almost as if this glorious autumn 
weather were made to order to meet 
the needs of busy gardeners who have so 
much to do that they must work at full 
speed—and those who have stuck to the 
job through July and August, and have 
attended to late plantings and have never 
given up the fight with the persistent 
weeds. These are days that should be full 
of reward to the gardener. 

Last month we had something to say 
about handling and keeping the earlier 
tenderer things, such as melons and so 
forth; if you have not attended to these 
things yet, and they still, on account of a 
charitable climate, have been spared, look 
up those directions and get them in at once. 





A ‘True Conservation Policy 

A GREAT deal of damage is done every 

fall and winter by allowing plots of 
ground, and especially sloping ground, to 
lie bare through the late fall, winter and 
early spring. Even where the soil itself is 
not washed away, as very frequently hap- 
pens, plant foods in the soil are either 
washed out or carried down below the 
reach of plant roots; so it frequently hap- 
pens that a crop of roots, stubble and veg- 
etable refuse of various sorts, which would 
be quite valuable to the soil if turned 
under, is left literally to “dry up and blow 
away.” Therefore, spade up or plow up 
every square foot of ground which is re- 
leased from work during the autumn 
months and sow it to rye, or, better, rye 
and vetches. No special preparation is 
required for it. Just have enough soil to 
cover it lightly, and long after the first 
frost it will still be growing, making a 
green mat in the otherwise bare landscape, 
while the roots of it are busy down under- 
neath the soil’s surface collecting foods 
that would otherwise be washed away 
from use, and taking up still other plant 
food that will be in a more available form 
for the things in your garden to use an- 
other year. The vetches are still further 
valuable as soil enrichers, as they belong 
to the nitrogenous group, including peas, 
clovers and so forth, and after growing 
leave the soil richer in the important ele- 
ment of nitrogen than they found it. 


Winter Storing of Vegetables 


EFORE there is danger of hard freez- 
ing—which often comes suddenly and 
does not let up again the way we expect it 


Author of 


F. ROCKWELL } 
Gardening and Gardening 
Under Glass 


~ CONDUCTED BY F. 
Home Vegetable 
Indoors and 


to do—attend to the root crops, the harder 
leaf crops, and the fruits. Of course, your 
cellar, in anticipation of this work, has 
been made clean and sweet and dry, has 
been whitewashed and any rat-holes not 
“plugged up,” ‘but cemented, with a little 
broken glass mixed in. 

Here are the two rules for vegetable 
storing: 

First, that everything put away shall be 
clean, sound and dry. Or they may start 
to decay and cause endless trouble. Even 
a small amount of moisture may start 
sprouting or decay even with perfectly 
sound fruit. Second, give plenty of ven- 
tilation whenever the outside temperature 
will allow it, and at the same time be very 
careful to keep the temperature of the 
place of storage as evenly at the required 
temperature, which is usually 33 to 38 de- 
grees, as possible. 





An improvised but successful garden rubbish 
burner made of bricks 


The root crops, beets, carrots, turnips, 
rutabagas, will stand early frost all right 
before being dug, but the roots after dig- 
ging should not be exposed to any freez- 
ing at all. All these may be kept for a 
while simply stored in bags. or boxes 
which should be well ventilated,—but far 
better results will be obtained by packing 
them down in sand or in sphagnum moss, 
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slightly moist, in which case they will re- 
main almost as plump and fresh as if fresh 
dug from the field. Parsnips and oyster 
plant may be taken up in the same way, but 
these are much hardier and part of the 
crop should be left in the ground to be 
used as soon as they can be dug in the 
spring; or they may be dug and buried in a 
trench made in a well-drained position and 
covered with a few inches of soil and over 
this a foot or two of litter, put on after 
the ground is frozen an inch or so, to make 
it easier to get at them. Potatoes, of 
course, are simply stored in bins, bags or 
boxes without any covering or packing. 
Any beans which have not been used in 
the green state should be put under cover 
as soon as the pods are thoroughly dry, as 
they are apt to mold or sprout if left out. 
Pole beans may be taken in poles and all 
and picked later when there is not so much 
to do. 


Selecting Seeds for Next Year 


7 HILE in these days of cheap, clean 
and honest seeds I do not believe it 

pays the home gardener to bother saving 
most sorts, nevertheless there are a few 
kinds which he will do well to keep him- 
self. Foremost of these are potatoes, 
sweet corn and field corn. Do not simply 
dump all your potatoes together in the bin 
and save whatever you may get in the 
spring. If you are digging them by hand, 
as you probably will where only small 
quantities are grown, select only the best 
medium-sized potatoes, ignoring the extra 
large or distorted shaped ones, from the 
very best hills. Leave these on the ground 
when you pick the others up. It will not 
make any difference how sunburned they 
get—the more so the better. Put them 
away, if possible, where they will be ex 
posed to the full sunlight for a week or 
two, and store carefully in the cellar be- 
fore there is any danger of their being 
touched by frost. If you do this two or 
three using good methods of 
growing, you will be very greatly surprised 
at the large number of pounds of potatoes 
you will be able to get from your small 
home garden patch. In saving corn for 
seed select only those ears which are well 
rounded out at the tips and which are 
thoroughly ripened up, as will be indicated 
by the firmness with which the kernels are 
fixed to the cob. But with corn you must 


seasons, 


be absolutely sure that no other variety 
has been growing near the one you want 
for seed, else mixing is likely to occur. 
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simple ; they prevent the carrying out of a plan of garden design, 
for they break all the rules of order, harmony and composition 


and are absolutely artificial, stiff, awkward and graceless without 
vccomplishing a purpose, The iron stag was their contemporary, 
and they should be consigned to the same oblivion whence he has 


rone together with other anachronisms and evesores 
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If these beds are retained under the misconception that they 
form of floral arrangement, it is time to 
Almost all the 


They are 


cost less than any other 
bedding 


seldom raised from seed or cut- 


lelusion commonly used 


plants are not hardy 


tings by their users, but are purchased in pots and set out in beds 
lump of ready-made ugliness 


who sells them has 


in one The florist or gardener 
to charge for rearing the plants and for the 
cost of his business, so they are naturally more expensive than 
eautiful flowers which are grown easily from seed and 
with little care. The little English cottage garden which every 


traveler speaks so enthusiastically about, is a poor man’s garden 


the many | 


for all its many blooms. No, a garden full of flowers can be 
grown as cheaply as a bed; perennials may be planted in seed 
and a conscious, attractive scheme followed which becomes more 
beautiful each year. The difference in effect is simply one of 
artistic conception. As a matter of fact, most beds appear in 
gardens of the very wealthy tended by a gardener who can take 
time to arrange them, each row above the other, until the result 
of his painstaking effort is a monumental example of misdirected 
ener? y. 

Probably the bed came into being from the desire to produce a 
garden attraction that commanded attention, and in this it is cer- 
tainly successful, for its rigid, uncompromising outlines of glar- 
ing hue stand out positively to all within seeing distance. But 
we are no longer making gardens for the transient passer-by. 
We plan to render the home grounds the fitting environment for 
our domestic life, and we hope to make them as beautiful as pos- 
sible. Therefore we study out a scheme which by its relation of 
best accomplishes this. Our schemes are simple or com- 
plex according to our time and money, but there is within the 
attainment of all a beautiful result. No arrangement of borders 
and beds can be effective with the jarring presence of an un- 
harmonious star of flamboyant color in its midst. No soft edg- 
ings of nicely blended color, or graceful shrubbery groupings can 
play their part in the garden orchestra when bed plantings shriek 
out their loud, monotonous notes of crudity. Let us abandon 
this unsightly relic, which is simply preserved because so many 
misguided ones aped the lead of those who knew no better, There 
are dozens of ideas to follow which are infinitely better, which 
satisfy, for they aim to approach a garden ideal and, comforting 
thought, they are just as reasonable and just as convenient no 
matter what the amount of one’s garden purse may be. 


Darts 


JOHN ANTHONY 


AGAIN 


HE profit and loss figures of a back 

to the land article are not the most 
important part of the story. In some 
cases they are delusive because they claim results for ten acres in 
arithmetical proportion to the yield from one; of course, that is 
not true. But what is most important is the man and his method. 
Here is a fragment from another John Anthony letter. It shows 
the man to be an ideal twentieth century colonist. He is never 
beaten, and upon his resourcefulness rests his success: 

“Between outdoor work and indoor changes we have been 
rushed to the verge of distraction. This has been intensified be- 
cause the apples are again a hope deferred. Intensified, for the 
reason that our apples are to supply luxuries like hire of painters 
and carpenters, and when we haven’t ’em we retrench by going 
without or doing the things ourselves. 

“John Anthony has enough glimmerings of wisdom to sit still 
and say nothing. What can a fellow say after the second con- 
secutive crop failure? The first was caused by wet weather. For 
the second neither wet nor dry could have availed. Open trees 
made sure of every minute of sunshine, while ploughed and har- 
rowed ground made certain of retaining every drop of moisture. 
So we viewed the prospect with cheerfulness. But old King 
Frost played trumps and froze everything up hard for seven 
nights of a week. I doubt our having 200 barrels on the place as 
against 400 barrels last year and 1,500 the year before. Now 
don’t you think John had better keep quiet? 

“Out of it all good will come, for I am already planning to put 
the place on a war footing by a dairy and other crops so that 
apples will be all ‘velvet’ and the other things carry the farm 
along. Thus we can wait with placidity for the abundance of 
fruit which will mean money. 

“As quiet side issues we have the best acre of potatoes around 
here and have the locality ‘skun a mile’ with our vegetable garden.” 
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wR 
OBERT and JAMES ADAM became {Ih 
R great because they believed a home i 
was more than a building to live in. ' 
They not only designed buildings but dictated i 
what should go into them. They insisted upon 
harmony, and believed that furniture was the | 
keynote. Their thought in furniture was 1 
classic and pure, and so they gave the world l 
an influence which endures. They left in 
the mind of humanity a realizable dream of j 


fitness and beauty. 

Q Our faithful studies in furniture of the Adam 
period have that charm which is only possible 
in the work of men who think and work as the 
old masters in furniture thought and worked. 
@Q Our “Travelogue” covering the work of 
the brothers Adam wvill be sent you free. For 
five two-cent stamps we will mail you all our 
“Travelogues in Furniture.” 

( Berkey & Gay furniture is sold in the better 
furniture stores throughout the United States. 
In addition to the display on their floors, our 
dealers have our complete portfolio of direct 
photogravures, showing our entire line of up- 
wards of five thousand pieces of high-grade 
furniture. 


q “Character in Furniture” our de luxe book on period 
studies, is mailed to you for fifteen two-cent stamps, It 
will more than interest you, 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


184 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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omes of Distinction 


From coast to coast you will find many 
homes that owe their charm and distinction 
to the fact that they are faced with 


Hy-tex Brick 


They are homes of men and women who buy the facing for their 
homes with the same economy they exercise in other purchases. 

Careful investigation has convinced them that only in Hy-tex 
rick can be found the utmost in fire-safety, permanence, comfort, 
beauty and economy in facing material. 


Houses faced with Hy-tex are slightly higher in first cost than frame and 
other cheap construction, but saving in fuel, insurance premiums and up-keep 
charges wipe out this difference in a very short time. 


Isn’t Hy-tex worthy of your consideration before you select the facing 
for your next home? 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. G. 10 St. Louis, Mo. 
BRANCH OFFICES and EXHIBIT ROOMS: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, 
il Cinciana O.; Cleveland, O.; Davenport, la.; Indianapolis. Ind.; 


Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha. Neb.: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D. C. 
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immense stock of Hardy Acclimated Rhododendrons, 
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ANDORRA 


NURSERIES 77° paitkpecpma, Pa. 
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Concealing the Radiator 
(Continued from page 215) 
everywhere provided with central heating. 
Efforts were made before everything else 
to introduce transportable coverings, 
which could be easily installed, taken apart 
and forwarded, fulfilling all requirements 

of practical use and good taste. 

The covering shown at the bottom of 
page 212 (the extreme left) with the 
pendant bead chains and brass top is a 
good example of this. Other illustrations 
show the same principle, the improvements 
which have resulted from efforts after 
greater suitability, such as that in the 
right-hand lower corner of page 212; a 
radiator covering of sheet iron with pend 
ant small plates. The pendant portion 1s 
fastened to a movable track and the lattice 
work can be lowered. In the illustration 
at the head of this article, the arrangement 
of the room necessitated a more chimney- 
like construction, which was attained by 
the mantle of glazed tiles standing on ball- 
like feet. For esthetic considerations and 
practical reasons combined it was inserted 
in the wall. Similar heater coverings of 
tile are made which are practical combi- 
nations of gas heater and radiator cover, 
an arrangement often welcome in a raw 
climate or on the cool days during the 
spring and fall. Such mantles are trans- 
portable. The colored tiles are loosely in- 
serted from above in upright frames of 
sheet iron, and they are worked so smooth 
that the settling of dust is prevented. 

All the examples depicted here prove 
how zealously they are at work in Ger- 
many to combine utility and beauty of ef- 
fect in all branches of domestic architec- 
ture and house furnishing, and also in the 
technical arrangements, not only to satisfy 
practical requirements but to find ways of 
carrying them out in a manner pleasing to 
the eve. With all the progress and im- 
provements, resulting from old and new 
material, old and new methods of working, 
old experiences and new machines, tradi- 
tion and new ideas, we are endeavoring to 
adapt our houses and their contents to our 
present living requirements, What thus 
results and becomes every year more ma- 
ture and settled, will in no way depart 
from its popular character. It must rather 
be openly acknowledged that it will be of 
service to those living in this century. 

Even if its forms may not be so elegant, 
graceful or representative as the produc- 
tions of many a past epoch, we hope that 
these efforts will lead to a distinctive, ma- 
ture and national taste, which will be in 
time understood and perhaps appreciated, 
even beyond our boundaries—to a new 
German style springing from the practical 
requirements and living conditions of our 
age of unlooked for technical development 
and social revolution. 


The Garden That Grows Indoors 
(Continued from page 211) 
November or December, when thev should 
be taken into the house, and when their 
growth has developed to some extent they 
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should be carefully repotted in larger 
pots, setting the ball of earth clear down 
to the bottom, so that as much new soil as 
possible will come up around the stem. It 
will take four months or longer after the 
plant is brought into the house before 
blossoming. 

All the bulbs mentioned above may be 
kept after taking the bulbs from the soil, 
cleaning them carefully and packing them 
away in dry sand. Plant them outside in 
the spring, and after a year’s growth and 
rest they will flower freely where they 
have been set, or may be taken up for 
forcing again, but as fresh bulbs cost so 
little, it is more satisfactory to get a new 
upply each vear for the latter purpose. 

esides the various flowers mentioned 
above, all of which are “forced” by the 
methods described, there are a number of 
other bulbous plants that give most satis- 
factory results for winter use and which 
may be grown along with the general col- 
lection of house plants simply by potting 
them up and giving them good care. The 
best known of these, and one of the all- 
round most satisfactory ones, is the Calla 
lily. It is a robust grower and of the 
simplest culture, but must have plenty to 
eat and drink. A good stiff soil thorough- 
ly enriched with manure, preferably cow 
manure, a warm, sunny situation, and 
plenty of water after the plant has begun 
to make active erowth will furnish you 
with blossoms all season long. Unless one 
has abundance of room, one of the dwarf 
varieties, such as Little Gem, Godfrey, or 
the new Pearl of Stuttgart, will be best 
to use. If you have never tried the Golden 
Calla( Richardia Elliottiana), get a bulb or 
two, as it is worth growing for its foliage 
alone, which is a luxurious green blotched 
with silver; the flowers, which are not 
quite so large as those of the large white 
calla, are a beautiful pure, golden vellow 
and open well. There is also the varie- 
gated variety of the large white calla 
(Richardia alba maculata), the leaves of 
which are also freely spotted. While the 
plants are flowering, an occasional water- 
ing with liquid manure will be especially 
appreciated, as the calla is one of the rank- 
est feeding house plants. 

The tuberous-rooted Begonias are not 
as well known as most of the other plants 
| have mentioned in this article, but they 
certainly deserve a place in every winter 
collection of flowers. Of late years they 
have been appreciated at their full worth 
as outdoor bedding plants, but have not 
yet won the popularity they deserve as pot 
plants. As the tuberous begonia is a 
bulbous plant, you will, of course, have to 
give it a season of rest each year, and you 
cannot have it flower both in summer and 
in winter; but by getting bulbs in late 
summer or in early fall, or by holding 
your own over in the spring until as late 
as possible in the summer, you can get 
flowers most of the winter. They do best 
with a warm temperature and placed out 
of the direct sunlight. The flowers come 
in both double and single, and some of the 
newer varieties are beautifully ruffled and 
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eee aS Clocks 


The unerring accuracy of Seth Thomas clocks is the 
pride of countless men and women. In homes of 
4 promptness, of culture, you will find the clock whose 
correctness is never questioned to be a Seth ‘Thomas. 
One hundred years have proven the masterly perfection 
of these clocks. ‘They are true in adjustment, accurate 
in balance, perfect in workmanship. 


For a Century 
the National Timekeeper 


No finer example of the clockmaker’s art can be found 
than is embodied in Seth Thomas clocks. ‘hey include 
a style, a size, a model for every need. 


Sold by all leading dealers. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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WITH LION 
8-day movement. Hour 
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TETTENBORN SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR 


Has all food compartments of One Piece of Solid 
Porcelain (earthen) Ware an inch or more thick with 
rounded edges and corners ; without Joints, Cracks 
or Sharp Corners. Fired at about 2500° of heat for ten 
days. Practically Unbreakable. Made just like the finest 
china dish. The Sanitary permanence of the pure white 
surface; the durability, the added insulation these afford 
in connection with our five inch thick walls the no 
smooth solid oak case and other patented and 
exclusive features are why the Tettenborn 
Solid Porcelain Refrigerator is the only perm- 
anently sanitary the most economical and the one 
which will give a life time of most satisfactory 
service. Made in all sizes. Special ones to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 113 TETTENBORN & CO. CINCINNATI _ ESTABLISHED 186° 
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ORNAMENTAL GRILLES AND RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


AND SPECIAL DESIGN REGISTERS FOR HEATING AND VENTILATION EXECUTED BY 


ZULILE @ BAILEY MrG. CO, * “aerate 


NEW YORK 
Send for Our New Architects’ Catalog No. O6A, Showing So Special Designs 

















FOLDING CASEMENTS 


HARMONIZE WITH 


COLONIAL HOUS 


AND OUR FAMOUS ADJUSTERS OPERATE 
THEM EASILY, ENTIRELY FROM INSIDE 
THE SCREENS AND STORM SASH. 


‘*HOLD-FAST”’ 
**BULL-DOG”’ ayo 
“AUTO-LOCK "aze ovr ruree 


PERFECTED TYPES COVERING ALL CON- 
TINGENCIES OF INSTALLATION. GET OUR 
BOOKLET BY RETURN MAIL. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


A Casement Windowed Coloatal House. SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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fringed. They should be potted at first in 
pots a little larger than the bulbs, in a rich, 
light soil, and after these are well filled 
with roots replaced in larger pots, shift- 
ing two or three times if necessary. Be 
sure to get the bulb right side (the con- 
cave surface) up, and place it barely be- 
neath the surface. The large fleshy stalks 
are very brittle, and the large plants will 
usually require staking up, although some 
of them grow more compactly than others 
and will do without it. 

The cyclamen is another great favorite, 
but usually is bought only when it is shown 
in full flower in the florist’s windows about 
the holiday time. You will get much more 
for your money by buying a pot or two 
just nicely started in the fall, or even get- 
ting the “bulbs” in August or September 
and potting them up and starting them 
yourself, The cyclamen also will thrive 
in a shady spot or even in a comparatively 
dark room, and this is one of the reasons 
for its being so great a favorite. The 
flowering season is long, and the blossoms 
are borne in great profusion, and during 
this period it should be given liquid ma- 
nure occasionally to have the quality of 
the flowers stay until the end of the flow- 
ering period. 

The amaryllis is an old favorite, but few 
people are acquainted with the newer 
varieties that have been introduced during 
the last few years, which are a great im- 
provement over the old-fashioned sorts. 
Probably one reason for this is that the 
bulbs cost several times as much as those 
of most other bulbous plants ; but it should 
be remembered that an amaryllis bulb will 
last many years, giving better results all 
the time, and that, furthermore, there is 
no bulb that is more easily grown or more 
certain to produce results even in the hands 
of the amateur than the amaryllis. It will 
go for years without repotting, and it 
blooms at a season—from January until 
spring—when flowers are scarce. The 
bulbs usually come in November ; pot them 
up at once and give them only a very little 
water at first, increasing the amount as 
growth begins. The flower stalks appear 
before the leaves. Do not, however, dry 
the plant off as soon as the flowering 
period is over, but keep it watered and 
fed for awhile until the leaves begin to 
die down of their own accord, as this 
after-growth is necessary to store up 
strength for next year’s flowering period. 


A Season’s Bloom With Bulbs 
(Continued from page 226) 


cause daffodils may be planted and forgot- 
ten, and yet will outlive the generation 
who did the planting, very likely the next 
and perhaps several more. 

Alongside my one bulb of Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus, Von Sion, I should try 
very hard to squeeze in at least one double, 
gleaming, fragrant, yellow jonquil, with 
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the hope that, being blood relation, the two 
would be willing to compromise on space 
allowance, and do me the favor of surviv- 
ing. For it does not seem that it would be 
possible to do without either of these. 
Narcissus jonquila Campernelle rugulosus 
is a positively running-over-full improv ed 
double jonquil, as sweet as it is double. 
This is the one to plant. 

Hardly any garden space is so limited 
that a few clumps of all the favorites are 
out of the question, however. Crocuses 
come legitimately next in line after the 
daffodils and jonquils; then there are the 
tulips ; and next the hyacinths—which fin- 
ishes the list in most gardens. But with a 
space three feet wide by twelve feet long 
available, a bulb border may be planted 
wherein bloom will show all summer. A 
diagram of the planting of such a space is 
given, with the number of bulbs of each 
kind required. Set all bulbs on a cushion 
of clean sand, and bury them under once 
and a half their own depth of earth. 


PLANTING KEY 


Crocuses—Select the named varieties, 


CY COUN 0 onc aces t034 cnsewnere< 67 
Daft a ml pos Von Sion...... II 
Jonquils—N arcissus Campernelle 

FRRRIOUNE 6 ic kencadees cenbeeene+s II 


Plant these two alternately. 
Iris Kaempferi—Any preferred color. 6 
Iris Germanica—Any preferred color. 5 
Plant these two alternately. 
Hyacinths—Any preferred color or 





ee ee eT ee 
Hemerocallis Thunbergu—Day lily... 15 
Colchicum Parkinsoni—Autumn 

Pe ee eer eo es ee 45 


Preparing the Compost Heap 


I‘ is not yet too late to prepare an 
ample supply of soil for winter use 
in the coldframe, hotbed, or the green- 
house, if you have been wise enough to 
build a small one for your own use. 
Around the edges of the garden, along 
the roadside or from nearby pasture or 
neglected lot, at little or no expense you 
can secure a goodly supply of sods. 
These should be taken up with several 
inches of earth and if possible cut out 
in regular form so that they can be 
packed together. They should be made 
up into a square heap, and placed in lay- 
ers with the grassy sides together, and, 
if it is at all possible to do so, between 
every layer of a foot or so of sod put 
six inches of the oldest manure you can 
get. If you cannot get manure and the 
sods are taken up where the soil is rich— 
where, for instance, the wash from the 
street has filtered over it—it will do very 
well, especially as you can enrich it with 
bone flour just before you want to use 
it. Make the heap flat on top or even 
a little hollow so that in dry weather you 
may give it a frequent drenching with 
the hose in order to hasten the rotting 
of the sods and grass. 
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WOLFF 


HE owner of this beautiful 
residence at Elkhart, Indiana, 
enjoys his Bath Room as much as 
any room in the house. It, together 
with the Kitchen, Pantry andLaun- 
dry, is equipped with the most 
modern fixtures from the Wolff fac- 
tories which harmonize perfectly 
with the architecture of the home. 
Get our booklet on Bath Room 


Suggestions. 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


MAIN OFFICES—601-627 W. LAKE ST, 
SHOWROOMS—1I11 N. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: DENVER, OMAHA, MINNEAPOLIS, DALLAS, 
ROCHESTER 











POTTERY, TRENTON, N. J 
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Some Greenhouse Suggestions : 
f As to Size and Location : 
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‘Vhe Motor [migrants 
(Continued from page 218) 
the car pretty well, I sha'n't forget the 
cesspool again, and Larry can buy a new 
feathered tribe. We are all healthy and 
happy, aren't we?” 

\nd Mr. Spence whirred off to the sta- 
tion. 

nt it was not until the following fall, 
when the household accounts, the garden 
iccounts and incidental expenses were 
vone over, that Spence realized what they 
had really accomplished. 

“It is almost incredible,” he began one 
evening, “what we have managed to do in 
the way of reducing our cost of living, 
just by having this place instead of our 
home in Willisport. And I don't know 
just how to balance up this sheet fairly and 
squarely, either,” he went on, ages 
looking at his wife and two children. “lor 
there is no appropriate money value to set 
down opposite three items. There is a 
boy who is utterly healthy, whose work at 
school has improved, whose spare time is 
taken up in useful work, and who finds a 
joy in the labor of his hands, in the keep- 
ing of his feathered tribe safe from disease 
and accident—how can I say what the 
profit is there? 

‘Then there is a small daughter. Two 
vears ago she was flabby and nervous 
now she’s a bundle of nerve with no nerves 
at all! I can count with fair accuracy the 
result to the household of her activities as 
a farm lassie, but what money value will 
| set opposite these items—her red cheeks, 
indicating healthy circulation, her strong 
muscles and springy step, her absence o1 
nerves and her “ig althy body ? 

‘Then there is Mother. Mother hasn't 
had an ache or a pain, a complaint or an 
cnnuted moment for so long I can’t count 
the time. Any special money value, dear, 
to put opposite that item?” 

“No, John, I can’t think of any—only | 
wouldn't go back to the city for—for any 
thing vou could give me there,” answered 
\Irs. Spence. 

“Well, we'll just leave that aside. Well 
just forget any but monetary profits and 
consider them. 

“T find that we have invested in our gar- 
den this year, in seeds, fertilizer, tools and 
accessories, for our three acres, and not 
counting any labor at all, the enormous 
sum of one hundred and thirty-seven dol- 
lars and forty-three cents. We have sold 
vegetables and fruit to the value of three 
hundred and twenty-nine dollars and 
eighteen cents, and we have supported a 
table for seven people besides. Now, if 
we count Jack’s wages for a year as our 
labor cost, we have three hundred dollars 
to deduct, which wouldn’t leave much. No, 
honey, I'm not forgetting your labor,” to 
Dorothy, “but I don’t know how to value 
it, since [ can't state the number of hours 
nor the market value of your labor, any- 
way. But it seems to me fair to say this 
in the statement—Jack hasn't put in all his 
time on the garden by any means. We 
would have had him work about the place 
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cleaning up, washing windows, fixing the 
machine, driving you around, and so forth, 
just the same, whether we had a garden 
or no garden. We didn’t pay him any 
more this year than last, when we only 
worked a quarter acre for gardening. This 
year we've worked the three acres. Nor | 
don’t count my own time, because it hasn't 
been over an hour a day for half the time 

say one hundred and fifty hours all told. 
lf I take eight hours to mean a day, then 
I've been worth, at Jack’s wages, about 
twenty dollars! But I didn’t do it for 
profit—I did it for the pure joy of digging 
in the dirt, and if I hadn't done it, I'd 
have been draped over the porch railing 
smoking up cigars or burning up gasoline 
hunting someone to talk business. I think 
three hundred dollars as labor cost for the 
three acres is excessive, not an under esti- 
mate. 

“Now, as nearly as I can figure out, our 
garden has provided us for a full year with 
fruits and vegetables which would ordinar- 
ily cost us, in the market, about $200, 
which just about offsets the labor hire, if 
we consider Jack as working two-thirds 
of the time on the garden. So we have an 
actual gross profit on our garden and or- 
chard of three hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars and some cents. Less the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven invested in the be- 
ginning, we have a net money profit of 
$191.75. At any rate, we've that amount 
stuck away in the bank to start with on the 
garden next year, and I think we are all 
to be congratulated.” 

“Taven't you 
lather?” 


forgotten something, 

It was Larry who spoke, his eyes twink 
ling. 

“Your chickens? SolIhave. Well, son, 
you and your mother do that—how did 1 
work out?” 

“We've had all the fresh eggs we 
wanted, and I’ve seventy-three dollars put 
away. I’ve forty-two more laying hens 
than I had last year, and we've used one 
hundred and seven chickens for the table 
during the year.” 

“Hurrah for Larry and the chickens!” 
cried his father. “You'll be a chicken 
farmer if you keep on!” 

But his eyes were proud, and Larry was 
well satisfied. 

\fter the boy and girl had left the room 
for bed, Mr. Spence handed his wife a 
sheet of paper. 

“Here, my dear,” he said, “is the account 
as it used to be—you may remember m\ 
handing it to you once, when we were in 
the city.” 


Ile handed Mrs. Spence a paper as he 


spoke. 

“Opposite every item,” he continued 
slowly, watching her, “is the accompany- 
ing one for the last year. I'd like to have 
your judgment.” 

Mrs. Spence took the paper. She had 
known they were prospering, she knew 
that the country life was best for them all, 
and she was satisfied. But she was not 
mathematical, and she was not prepared 
for what she saw: 














An Easy House to Heat 


IS 


A Cheap House to Own 


An important question to the | prospective builde: 
or buyer of a dwelling is, “What will it cost to 
keep it comfortable?” 

The use of a sheathing material which actually 
prevents loss of heat through radiation and con- 
vection reduces coal bills and keeps a house warm 
in winter and cool in summer 

Keystone Hair Insulator does this because it is 
made of cleansed and sterilized cattle hair which, when felted together, offers greater resist 
ance to the passage of heat and cold than any vegetable or mineral substance ever discovered. 


KEYSTONE HAIR INSULATOR 








is as much wermer in comparison with building paper as a woolen blanket is in comparison with cotton 
(vegetable) sheet, and for exactly the same reason, 

Consis‘ r. of a sheet of hair felt between two sheets of strong, non-porous building paper, it is cushion- 
like in character and absorbs sound waves instead of conveying them rhis makes it an effective sound 
deadener when placed between floors and walls, 

Our booklet shows how actual tests by big builders have proven WKeystone’s superiority 


Write nearest Branch for a copy. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Prancisco 


Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee paha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Ihiladelphia St. Louis 
buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


THE CANADIAN HL. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
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When You Turn On KELSEY HEAT 
You Also Turn On Pure Air 
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why all home grounds, no matter how small, 
should be nicely planted with Trees and Shrub 
bery. 

If interested, send for catalog. Should personal 
service in helping to solve your problems be de 
sired, let wea know, that we can better tell how 
Moon's Trees and Shrubbery may be used to 
further beautify your place , 


The Wm. H. Moon Company 


Makefield Place, Morrisville, Pa. 
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THE 
JONES & HAMMOND 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
Selves Your Garbage Troubles 


The Receiver Without a Fault. 


CON: TRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES 


For sale by leading hardware 
dealers, or write to manufac- 
turers for circulars and prices. 


JONES & HAMMOND 


75-79 Newburn Ave.,Medford,Maas. 














The Morris Nursery Co. 
of West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


Offer a fine assortment of fruit and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and hardy plants for 
the lawn and gardens. Evergreens, as 
Pines, Arbor Vitae, etc., may be planted the 
latter part of August and early part of Sep- 
tember. Other trees must be planted dur- 
ing the latter half of October and early in 
November. Orders can be booked now to 
be sent at the proper time. Illustrated cata- 
logue will be sent on application. 
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HENRY A. DREER 


714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CITY ACCOUNT. COUNTRY ACCOUNT. 


In house, grounds, 


In securities ..$25,000 auto See OF 
income ..... $1,200 In securities $7,000 
From business ..... 6,400 income ...... 330 
— From regular busi- 
BOGE. dec cuces - 6,500 
From business ob 
tained in Castle- 
ton 1,30 
Total income... .$7,600 Total income. $8,13 
Repairs, 
painting, 
Rent .. $1,200 taxes $205 
“ervants SOO # += eesescese 840 
Living 
(6 persons) 2,500 (7 pe ple) 414 
Clothes 
(mine) ... so = —i—i‘étw www 300 
Clothes 
(yours) 800 550 
Clothes 
(children’s) — 6 -Cti‘“(ité«( #*‘*«éC ws 250 
scl so = tis Wwe ewes 325 
Life ins — 8 8=—=——i( (ss Cee aeses 500 
rriy e* . — |) —6Ulc tt”t”~”*”*«C i RD 000 
Bence. S90  $ adecescce 200 
\musements. 268. . ».gednesens 130 
Church, char- Church, 
ity, physi- charity, 
cian,  inci- inciden- 
dentals 200 tals 150 
Physician. 4 
Commuta- 
tion 280 
Auto 309 
$7,600 $7,600 $5,547 $5.547 
a ae $000 SAVINGS cccccoces $2,583 


“That is perfectly splendid,” cried Mrs. 
Spence, as she took in the totals and saw 
the “savings” item. “I had no idea you 
had actually made so much out of Castle- 
ton acquaintances. Most of it is that 
Parker deal, isn’t it?” 

“A good deal of it,” admitted Mr. 
Spence. “Perhaps I ought not to put that 
thirteen hundred into this account, because 
another fellow might not find a move like 
ours netted him actual money as in this 
case. But if I deduct that, I certainly 
have a right to add in Larry’s chicken 
profit and the four hundred profit on the 
garden. If I didn’t count that increase in 
business which came from nothing in the 
world but a wider outlook and new ac- 
quaintances out here, I still can figure a 
profit or saving on the year of $1800, count- 
ing garden and chickens. And that’s not 
including health and strength and the joy- 
o’-life we've all had out of the place.” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Spence, with un- 
wonted keenness and feminine logic, “as 
your balance sheet shows things as they 
are, and as you did get thirteen hundred 
dollars’ worth out of Castleton acquaint- 
ances, I can’t see where you would put it 
in the account if it wasn’t under ‘income.’ ” 

“That’s exactly what I thought!” an- 
swered Mr. Spence. 

“But there are some of these figures that 
look queer to me,” went on Mrs. Spence. 
“Why, for instance, is our rent so low 
here, when it was so high in town? Sure- 
ly this place costs us more than $295, when 
it cost us $1200 a year in the city?” 

“You are quite right. In the city we 
paid $1200 a year for a pigeon coop,” an- 
swered Mr. Spence. “Here we pay taxes 
and repair our house, paint it, etc. But if 
[ figure interest on our $18,000 investment 
at $900 (which is at 5%), our ‘rent’ would 
total $1195, practically the same as we paid 
in the city. On the other hand, if I add the 
interest to the rent, I must add the same 
amount to my income sheet—they balance, 
so I left both off. In the city I had $25,000 
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in yellow and green paper certificates 
which just paid for our flat in the interest 
we got. Here I have $7,000 in green cer- 
tificates, the interest on which more than 
pays for the upkeep of the house, taxes, 
etc. I lose the interest on the $18,000, but 
I don’t pay any rent to anyone except my- 
self! Meanwhile, we save money on other 
things, and show a savings balance at the 
end of the year—that’s the real answer!” 

“Of course, I know why servant hire is 
more here—we keep two maids and a man, 
and they cost more. But, oh, John, look 
at our living! Why, it’s just half as much 
as it was in the city.” 

“Yes, meat is cheaper here, we buy gro- 
ceries wholesale—and the garden, the cow 
and the chickens did the rest! Cut it 
clean in half,” agreed Mr. Spence happily. 

“T see you’ve got $309 charged against 
the car,” observed Mrs. Spence. “Isn't 
that considerably more than Mr. Swift fig- 
ured it would cost?” 

“Tt is and it isn’t,” answered Mr. Spence. 
“Swift figured out $118 a year for the 
car, but he went on the basis I put up to 
him—that I wouldn’t use the car for any- 
thing but going back and forth to the sta- 
tion. But instead of that, we’ve run Good 
Fairy 6,754 miles in this one year, which 
is equal to 18.5 miles per day. I get about 
fifteen miles per gallon out of gas, buy it 
for 16 cents—in other words, I’ve spent 
$72 for gasoline and about $10 for oil. 
Then I bought two new sets of tires, at 
$108 the set—I shouldn’t have had to buy 
the second set so soon, but I foolishly let 
them stay half filled with air—the first set, 
[ mean—and they went pretty fast. I 
know better now and the set I have on is 
almost new. The balance of the $309 is 
incidental repairs and adjustments. It 
works out to be 4% cents a mile instead of 
3 cents, the way Swift put it. But just 
look what we’ve done with the car—used 
it to do odd jobs, used it as a market 
wagon, as a station transport, as a calling 
and shopping car, used it to go see our 
friends, used it, in fact, to make life worth 
living. That $309 is money well spent. I 
don’t figure the car owes us anything at 
that figure.” 

“Neither do I, 





dear,” agreed Mrs. 
Spence. “It’s meant everything to us to 
have it. And to think we once thought 
them luxurious toys!” 

Mrs. Spence laughed gently at the mem- 
ory. Then, glancing at the paper again, 
she added: 

“Some of the other items are queer— 
that doctor’s bill of $4, for instance.” 

“Yes, isn't it?” assented Mr. Spence. 
“Remember when Larry ate the apples and 
Dorry had a cold? That’s the sum total 
for doctors, though. It used to be any- 
where from fifty to a hundred a year. In 
the old statement it’s lumped in with inci- 
dentals and charity. You'll notice,” Mr. 
Spence went on, “that my clothes stay the 
same and the life insurance is the same. 
You've spent less on yours, and a little 
more on the children’s, on account of wear 
and tear. Our expensive trip to the shore 
hasn’t been necessary, our amusements 
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Fairy Magic—Telephone Reality “::” 


A tent large enough to shelter his 
vast army, yet so small that he could 
fold it in his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of India 
of his son, the prince who married 
the fairy Pari-Banou. 


Jt was not difficult for the fairy to 
produce the tent. When it was 
stretched out, the sultan’s army con- 
veniently encamped under it and, as 
the army grew, the tent extended of 
its own accord. | 


A reality more wonderful than 
Prince Ahmed’s magic tent is the Bell 
Telephone. It occupies but a few 
square inches of space on your desk 
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or table, and yet extends over the 
entire country. 


When you grasp it in your hand, 
it is as easily possible to talk a hun- 
dred or a thousand miles away as to 
the nearest town or city.. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,000 tele- 
phones are connected and work to- 
gether to take care of the telephone 
needs of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and as the 
number of telephone users increases, 
the system must inevitably expand. 
For the Bell System must _ 
provide a service adequate to the 
demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Portable 
Houses 





Bungalow 
Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 
tical at any time of the year in any climate. 
Erection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 
in afew hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., 116 Washington St., 





Play House 
Made for innumerable purposes. 


¢ 


Room 226, Boston, Massachusetts 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


SlabSone 


gives the wall finish you 
ee at i pric e you can 
afford. It offers the wid- 
cst pn wsible choice of soft, 
harmonious shades. 
Once applied, it holds tight to 
the wall, which 
durability and as frequent wash- 


means lasting 


ing as you ple ast here is no 
fear ofstreaking with Flat- Tone 
Flat Done .s only one of the many 


IMrntaa d varnishes described in our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting 
and Decorating 


i " book let ta ‘ { 
: yo ‘ ' 

: je and ! e uf 

' I ‘ 4 artistic guide ' 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints &VARNISHES 
» 


J ‘ (mowirts f 
Che Sherwin-Williams Co, 
627 Canal Road, N. W 
Cleveland, O 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 
of Cornell University. 


Gardeners who understand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 


A_ knowledge of Landscape 

Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 


250 page Catalog free. 
Write to-day. 





Pror. BEAL. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


DEPT. 226, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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eight inches deep, of oak leaves or straw 
or stable litter—never of manure, for this 
is too soggy—must wait until frost enters 
the ground. Then get it on at once, be- 
fore a warm spell drags it out again; and 
leave it on until the frost goes “for keeps” 
in the spring. 

Do not let this mulch bank up against 
the branches of the shrubs. These are 
not the parts that need protecting; it is 
the roots, under the ground, as far out as 
they spread in a circle from the plant’s 
main stems or bole—and six inches far- 
ther, as a precaution. 

When the actual planting is being done, 
be sure to cut off clean all injured roots; 
and to cut away as much top, proportion- 
ately, as you have taken away roots, or a 
trifle more. The woody roots are not the 
feeding roots, but from the tiny feeding 
roots arise. Be careful of these and sacri- 
fice as few as possible; and spread them all 
uit into the positions they occupied be- 
fore being dug up, as nearly as may be. 
Sift fine earth over and around and under 
them, packing it gently in with a round- 
headed stick, keeping in mind all the time 
the ideal standard of the work, which is 
to restore each specimen to the ground 
evactly as it came out of it. You cannot 
so restore it, of course; but aim for this 
and come as near to it as painstaking care 

1d patience will bring vou. 


PLANTING KEY TO THE PLANS GIVEN ON 


PAGI 230. 


1. Daphne Mesereum (Mezereon shrub) 

2. Forsythia lortunet (Forsythia) 

3. Cornus mas (Cornelian cherry) 

}. Deutsia gracilis, rosea (Deutzia) 

5. Diervilla florida, Eva Rathke (Wet 
vela ) 

6. Spirwa lan Houttei (Spirea) 

Philadelphus coronarius (Syringa ) 

8. Syringa zculgaris (1 ilac) 

g. biburnum opulus 
berry ) 


(Highbush cran 
1o. Ceanothus Americanus (New Jersey 
tea ) 

11. Cornus paniculata (Cornel) 
12. Crategus Carriert (Hawthorn) 
13. Hydrangea arborescens, alba grandi- 
flora (Snowball hydrangea) 
14. Clethra alnifolia (Sweet pepper bush) 
15. Buddleia zariabilis ( Buddleia) 
10. -lmorpha canescens (False indigo) 
7. Sambucus maxima pubescens (Large 
flowering elder) 
18. Cephalanthus occidentalis (Button 
bush ) 
19. Hibiscus Syriacus, Jeanne d’Arc ( Rose 
of Sharon) 
20. Baccharis halimifolia (Groundsel 
shrub ) 


EsTIMATED Cost oF Groups GIVEN 
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PANT Ct A Yl 


The Noiseless Flushing 
of the Siwelclo Frees You 
From Embarrassment 


—the embarrassment your old-style closet 
has been inflicting upon you for years. 
Its noisy flushings are not necessary to 
thorough sanitation. The noiseless Siwelclo 
proves that, for it flushes perfectly and its 
deep water seal prevents any passage of 
~wer gas. Whe ly installed ; 
sewer gas. en properly installed a 


SIWELCLO 


cannot be heard outside of its imme- 
diate environment. 


Siwelclo Closets are made of Vitreous 
China, with a surface that is hard, durable 
and as impervious to grease and dirt as the 
best china plate in your pantry. The Trenton 
Potteries Co. Vitreous China is giazed at a 
temperature 1,000 degrees higher than any 
other material could stand. 

For all bathroom, kitchen and laundry fix- 
tures there is nothing else so sanitarv and satis- 
factory as The Trenton Potteries Co. Vitre- 
ous China and Solid Porcelain. Whether 


you plan to build or remodel, you will do 
well to consult your architect and plumber 
about them. 


Write for our free, illustrated 
booklet No. $8, “Bathrooms 
of Character.”’ You will find 
it full of valuable suggestions, 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary 
Pottery in the U. S. A. 
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LARGEST BRITISH STEAMERS IN THE TRADE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


533 24,541 
TONS 


“ADRIATI 
“CELTI 


33 20,904 
TONS 


Sai:ing from New York 


NOVEMBER 29 


JAN. 10 — JAN. 24 — FEB. 21 
MARCH 7 


ASK FOR COMPLETE ITINERARIES 
AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


writing to advertisers please mention House & GarpEn 


SPLENDID CRUISING STEAMERS 


RED STAR LINE 
“LAPLAND” ‘rsi% 
WHITE STAR LINE 
“LAURENTIC” ‘oi 
“MEGANTIC” ‘fone 


Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 7 
JAN. 17—JAN. 24—JAN. 31-—FEB. 11 
FE3. 25 — MAR. 4— MAR, 14-—-APL. 4 
DURATION 16 TO 28 DAYS 
FROM $145 TO $175 UPWARDS 


WHITE STAR LINE 9 BROADWAY 
RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Beautiful Wood Finishes 


in any of the various effects ot oak, sg 
| mahogany, walnut, cherry, et 
| made permanent by using 


Let: | 


Non- fading 


| OIL STAIN 


Do not confuse this Oil Stain with 
ordinary wood dies, whi h fade and 
through the 


, are 


— 


, Sis Me. Be, Sk Ge ee 


lose the be auty action 


of light Lowe Brothers Oil Stains 
are non-fading and give a beauty 
that lasts kor mahogany finishes, 
over the Light or Dark Mahogany 


Oil Stain, use 


Lowe Brcthers 
Mahogany Glaze 


This 1 i practi il and succe 
It wives life, tone, richne 


ful product 
and beauty to 


the mahogany surface and, used with ** Little 
Blue Flag *Varni h, « ther nm gel or rubbed 
effect, adds greatly to the satisfaction of the 
owne;: It i econon cal, for t ive i 
| coat of varnish The cirections on the ¢ in 


ire ca ly tk sillowed Send for booklet 
“A ~~ in » Mahogany.” 


fet vo <a High-Standard’ Dealer- Arent to give 
Pe ! : n lé ‘ at 


Valuable Books Free. 
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Ma oking house in sour neighborhood. Our 
booklets w show "itemnes Attractive From 
Gate to Garret” amt “Mellotene Your Walls.” 
Sent free to readers of thie magazine Write t : Also 
lew » be p ¥ ; wih y¥ special hd 
de 4 


cvrative prove ihe 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
464 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. As 


New York 
Kansas City 


Lowe Brothers, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 


Peston 
Chicago 








Oriental Rug Gems 
Make Reposted Sales 
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The Slaughter of the Wild lowl 
(Continued from page 205) 


ind then if they are observed we have a 


record of their appearing on our coast in 
i1utumn which is of sufficient imterest to 
ve noted in the proceedings of ntific 
ocieti If we follow the wanderings of 
hese birds farther we find them journey- 
ing on to Argentine and northern Pata 

mia. In the spring they go north by an 
entirely different course. In an <|imost 


raight line they proceed up. the castern 
edge of the Andes through Central Amer- 
ica and thence along the Mississippi Val- 
ley and on away and away to the tundra 
vuntry washed by the waters of the Arc- 


tic Ocean Many other shore birds take 
annual journeys almost as great as that of 


the cole " plover. 


It would seem that in all the vast area 


ver which wild fowl and shore birds 
travel some region might be found safe 
from the attacks of man; yet such is not 
the case. There is scarcely a day from the 


‘f these birds learns to fly that its 
danger from its great human 
enemy. In many regions of Alaska and 
Canada wild fowl are destroyed during 
the nesting season. Particularly is this 
the case with various species of wild 
geese. At the close of the nesting season 
the birds molt. Geese lose their wing 
quills and for a time are incapable of 
flight. It is then that the Indtans and 
Eskimos send their dogs into the sloughs 
and ponds to o or drive out the helpless 
birds. When a few weeks later they begin 
to arrive and feed on the wheat stubble 
fields of Alberta and the Dakotas they 
find hunters lying in wait be d haystacks 
and in many a shallow pit. 

Farther south where the country is more 
thickly settled there hardly a river or 
pond where they can alight without fear 
of the ever-waiting hunter. Those which 
escape death reach their winter feeding 
ground along the Atlantic coast on'v to 
find it literally swarming with men des 
perately anxious to kill, Not only are gun- 
ners everywhere, but ingenious traps and 
nets are arrayed along the Virginia 
shores and thousands of birds are caught 
in them every winter. In Currituc': Sound 
alone about four hundred families have of 
recent years been supported by the 
slaughter and sale of wild fowl. Down 
in the old abandoned rice fields of South 
Carolina and Georgia the killing of ducks 
goes on unceasingly. Cruise the waters of 
Florida in winter, and in almost every bay, 


life is not 1 


river mouth or sheltered cove you wi'l find 
men with guns in motor boats chas‘:ig the 
little scaup ducks which abound those 


waters at that season. So great is the 
demand for ducks in the ma:xet of the 
land that the days are not long enough to 
kill all that are needed. When the black 
ducks and mallard, which have been forced 
by hunters to remain in the open places 
from early morning, come to the fresh 
water marshes at evening to feed, they 
often find their destroyers lying in wait. 
“Dusking ducks,” this practise is called. 
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The YALEway 


of closing doors 


Doors have been in use 
for centuries and people 
have not yet learned to 
close them. 

But you need not suffer 
from draughts, dust, noises, 
odors and other annoy- 
ances because people for- 
get. Just equip those 
doors of yours with Yale 


Door Checks. 


The Yale is a spring without a slam. 
It closes a door quietly, but positively— 
a quick swing to the closing point, 
then a steady, relentless push until the 
door latches. 

Any hardware dealer has the proper 
sizes for all doors or can obtain them for 
you promptly. There is a bright little 
story about Yale Door Checks called 
“The Quiet Life.” Let us mail you acopy. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg Co. 
Makers of (YALE ) Products 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 
4+ East Randolph Street 134 Rialto Building 
CANADIAN YALE & Towne LimiTep: St. Catharines, Can. 

















SAMSON SPOT CORD 
=~, 
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For Sash Cord. Will outwear common 
roughly braided cord or metallic devices 
many times over. The smooth, even braid 
minimizes abrasion and prolongs wear. 

For Clothes Line. Will not kink, stretch 
or ravel, or stain the clothes, and is guaran 
teed to last at least five years even when 
permanently exposed to the weather. Look 
for our trade-mark, the Spots on the Coard. 

Send for Samples. Carried by all leading dealers. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS BOSTON, MASS. 
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Another very harmful method of hunting 
is by “fire lighting.” A light with a re- 
flector is mounted on the prow of a small 
boat. The hunters then proceed to row 
out in the sounds or wide bays where 
flocks of geese or diving ducks are sleep- 
ing. These excursions are made on still 
nights when the water lies calm and 
smooth. The wild fowl see only the light 
silently approaching, while the men 
shielded by the reflector have an unhin- 
dered view of their victims. Silently the 
boat advances to within a few yards of the 
ducks, which, crowded compactly together 
with curious heads raised aloft, present a 
field of slaughter sufficient to satisfy the 
greed of the most exacting pot hunter. 

North or south, wherever the wild fowl 
go, it is the same sad story: persecution 
and disaster confronts them. There are 
some that brave the deserts of the South 
and crowd on down to the fertile valleys 
of Old Mexico. Here destruction in one 
of its most diabolical forms is awaiting 
their coming on the ponds of many a ha- 
cienda. At a strategic point on shore a 
platform is built on which are arranged 
from fifty to two hundred guns loaded 
with heavy shot, These are so wired that 
any number of them may be fired at a 
given moment. Sometimes the guns are 
arrayed in two tiers, so that one may sweep 
the water and the other catch the ducks as 
they rise. These shallow ponds are gen- 
erally baited with grain, and the wild fowl 
come in great numbers to feed on the 
bounteous repast so treacherously spread 
for them. The butchery as a result of 
these Mexican armadas is sometimes al- 
most beyond belief, and the numbers of 
birds thus easily taken may have some- 
thing to do with the market price. A few 
years ago I found shovelers, pintails, teal 
and other species of ducks selling in the 
markets of Mexico City for five cents each. 

When one views these scenes of slaugh- 
ter and comes to realize how constantly 
throughout the year the toll of life is ex- 
acted, the wonder grows that the wild fowl 
group has not before this passed away and 
taken its place in history with the Dodo, 
the Labrador duck and the passenger 
pigeon. 

That ducks are becoming scarcer with 
the passage of each year, no well-informed 
man would attempt to deny. There is one 
species which even now seems doomed un- 
less the most heroic efforts are taken for 
its preservation. This is the elegant wood 
duck, the most handsomely colored of all 
of our wild fowl. Formerly it was com- 
mon in nearly all wooded sections of east- 
ern North America where streams or 
ponds are found. Audubon gives testi- 
mony of its abundance. Writing in 1835, 
he says: “I know a person in South Caro- 
lina who caught several hundred in the 
course of a week,” and again, “For my 
part, I assure you, I have seen hundreds 
in a single flock.”” But nowhere in this 
country can this bird now be found in such 
numbers. It lays its eggs in the hollows 
of trees, thus acquiring the name by which 
it is known. Sometimes the nesting site 
chosen is over water, but more frequently, 








Nuts shown in corner are Genuine Mantura. 


Pecan Trees for Zero Climates 


If you plant Northern Grown Trees (the only kind we sell) you may 


raise these delicious nuts 


about your home. Rochester, N. Y., is just 


under the 45th parallel of latitude, with temperature way below zero at 
times; yet we grow Pecans here. 





SOBER PARAGON wert curs’ 
SWEET CHESTNUT 
Paxinos Orchard Crop brought $30,000 
Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thousand trees or a single 
one \ safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in drought, 


in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest ot lands. 


Every Tree We Ship This Fall Bore Chestnuts Last Season 





ST. REGIS Everbearing Raspberry 


Yields first season—all summer long—June to Nov. 


Large, sugary, crimson berries. 


For market grow- 


ing St. Regis is so profitable it is called the “‘mort- 


Sober gage lifter. 
Paragon ; 





Our 64-page Catalog and Planting Guide, 
with “‘Successful Nut Culture in the North,” 
tells you how, when and where to plant. 


Mailed FREE on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. 


2108 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Glenwood Nursery—Established 1866 











The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of your can and 
scattering of garbage from pounding 
out frozen contents. 


7 Thousands in use 
«acm Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and refuse in 
front of your heater. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspool con- 
nections, a necessity without sewers. 














10 years on the market. It pays to look 
us up 


Sold direct. Send for circulars 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. , 























i”, you are going to paint or deco- 
rate wood, concrete, stucco, 
cement or metal, or do any tinker- 
ing, you should have the paint books 
telling all about the BAY STATE 
LINE and the BAY STATER’S 
work. Address for booklet B. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & €O., Ine. 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-54 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 101 Park Ave., at 40th Street 


Widatng tints Petill, Foteow, 


Fall Garden Guide now ready. It’s 
free. Send in your name and address. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, 
334 West 14th Street New York City 
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For durable painting of all kinds use 


National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead. 
(Dutch , a trade mark.) 
Ask for Helps No. Sent free on request. 
National Lead Rented 111 Broadway, New Y or 
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“Gaumer lighting everywhere 
follows the evening glow.” 


- 
The “Finish” as well as the design of your fixtures should harmonize 
with the Furniture and Decorations of the room. 


Goria 
Lighting 


are finished in Old Copper, Bronze, Old Silver, Antique Brass, 
Iron or Dead Black, and the Gaumer 
finishes are guaranteed so that expense for refinishing is 


Hammered Swedish 


To identify the Gaumer finishes, look for the Guarantee Tag which 
uld show on every fixture. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., Dept. A 
22d and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Make Your ; 
Windows Beautiful 


The windows of a home invite the 
first look of a visitor. If the draperies 
are faded and shabby, the effect of 
the whole room 1s spoiled. But 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Sun/ast Fabrics 


defy sun and washing, and always remain 
bright and fresh as when new. They are 
made in the greatest vanety of artistic designs 
and colorings to harmonize with any decora- 
live arrangement, guaranteed absolutely 
faceless, and are wonderfully inexpensive. 


Send for our booklet, 
“Draping the Home’ 


It is singularly helpful in selecting drapings 
We will gladly furnish 


the name of dealer nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS ‘ 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
INSIST ON THIS GUARANTER 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fade- 
lees. Wf color changes from exposure to the 
seuntioht of from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods of refund the purchase price. 


for all purposes, 





This Tay and Guarantee on every bo. 








The Clothes Line Without a Splinter 


No sharp points to scratch, no edges to chafe 
the hands and the clothes as in ordinary 
lines, but a smooth, white, 












sesf, even surtace, 


‘ That is 
Sulver Lake 
CLOTHES LINE 


id braided cotton cord, in 

s bh there te nothing to stain the clothes 

t chate them Lasts e- gos 4 doren 

ag c* SO te nis 7S feet, 4s 

conte; 100 feet Look for the 
name hilver Lake ** on the hank 

Lake ts the accepted standard in U.S, 

) (pe LAgationa. 

Sold be mou dealers or direct from as, prepaid 

om cote of porte, Write for free same le. 

Siver Lake Co. Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 
4 


Orig tmaters of bid Braided | or 


Crowernment braided 
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verhaps, it is over dry ground. I have 
en f | the nest as much as a mile 
ind a half from the nearest body of water 
The cutting of the forests and the drain 
e of swamps and lakes has had much to 
} ¢] : 


ippearance of the wood 


k, but a greater factor still has been the 
essant gun fire to which the species has 
een brected 
Shore ' suffered even more 
han wil . mtry Their 
habit of feeding and flying in compact 
Hoc] together with their custom of com 
ly ( é rs their killing 
i | the mnel \n influence 
é eat] to their advan 10"¢ 
the fact that then feeding areas are Te 
trict ind are usually quite accessibl 
enterprising huntet When shot 


k of these birds will not leave 


hh rhood., 


1 


as ducks often do. but 


1] ably return again and again to 
histling call of the Cunnel 

he beaches just north of Cape Hatteras 

region much frequented by shore 

during the periods of the fall and 

migrations \lmost any day in the 

irly part of May as many as ten thousand 

iv be seen singly or in flocks hey 

tlong the coast between the surf and 

| dunes or, lighting, run back and 

fortl ne the shelving beach to capture 

the mimute forms of animal life brought 

heht by each im mime wave Hidden 

among the dunes or squatting behind the 


ittered bunches of wild sea oats the gun 


ners make sad havoc of these little haunt 


ers of the beach. In this region sometimes 


is many as a hundred birds are taken in an 
is only a sample of what goes 
m at practically every favorite place along 


wherever the plover, vellow legs, 


1 1 1 


irf birds and beach snipe are wont to as 


semble \nd every season the gatherings 
n these ancestral feeding grounds grow 
ess 
lor a hundred years and more there 
ive been men who have spoken words of 
warning against the incessant killing of 
migratory game birds, and for over a 


hundred years bills have been presented 
ind laws enacted for the avowed purpose 
f bird protection he past twenty vears 


ese statutes have greatly increased in 


g 
unber, until now in every State in the 
nion there is a | ng list of repressive 
asures on the subject Chey deal with 

uch subjects as night shooting and the 

her of birds which may be legally shot 
mia day They prescribe methods by 
which fowl may be taken. Sometimes they 
prohibit locally the sale f the bodies of 
the slain. Some States prohibit shooting 


¢ spring or in the early fall, or from 
notor boats or on certain davs of the 
week, There is, in fact, an endless variet\ 
1! game laws, and in no two States are 
they the same, 

Many atten pts have been ma le to secure 
iniformity of bird protective laws in even 
a few States adjacent to each other, but 
such attempts have usually been absolute 
failure Without uniformity, especially 
in the matter of close seasons for hunting. 














AGNER Assures You a 
Succession of Blooming Beauty 


from March Until November 
Plant this fall, using Wagner Plants and 
llowing Wagener Plans. Your garden will 
a constant succession of flowering splendor 
from earliest spring till frost time. Don't 
wait until spring to plant and thereby lose an 
entire year’s growth. Get started now. Writ 
day for Wagner's special suggestions for fall 
planting and for the Wagner Catalog No. 11. 


Wagner Landscape Serv ice uts it uur d sposal 
the ski f expert indscape gardeners The Plans 
will give to your g inds the same unity and harmony 
that your a tect is embodied in your house Ask 
t part 1 ‘ 


The Wagner Park Nursery Co., Box 735, Sidney, Ohio 





Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners, Florists 


Smoky Firep 
Made to Draw 
Cooking Odors Carried out of the House 


Payment Conditional on Success 

FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Engineer and Contractor 
210 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Heating Ventilating Air Filtration 
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t > WATER SUPPLY 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO POWER 
MEW YORK CITY KEWANEE ,iLi. ra sited Vote) 








tained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
/ | Irchitect. Birmu In lla 


Artistic Bungalow Colors 
\ bungalow must be stained—paint takes it 
out of the bungalow class at once. The soft, 


1 


rich colors of 


, . 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
harmonize perfectly with the bungalow at- 
mosphere, and complete the artistic, home- 
like quality that is making the bungalow the 
ideal country and suburban residence. Stain 
them all over, roof and sides. It costs only 
alf as much as paint, is easier to apply, and 
the Creosote thoroughly preserves the wood 
from decay. 


You can get Cahet’s Staina all th 
Ne nd sample n wood and name , vat a 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfe Chemists 
Oliver St., - - Boston, Mas+r 
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A Highly Profitable Orchard | 


The demand for good fruit 1s ever increasing at highly 
profitable prices; nothing else on the farm brings such 
great returns per acre. Fruit trees in comparison 
w.th other crops requice little time and can be grown 
by anyone who follows the instructions we furnish. 
We maintain permanently a force of reliable and 
practical me 1 who by experience have become expert = 
in this line; chese men assist our customers in getting 
the greatest profits from their orchards. They tell 
you what fruit trees are hest adapted to your soil and = 
climate; they tell you what varieties can be grown 
successfully in your locality; how far apart to plant 
the trees; how to care for them and their cost; they 
tell you everything you ought to know about plant 
ing for profit or home use. 


Our Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Flowers 


are of the very highest class, Northern 
grown, healthy, vigorous and productive 
Our truit trees bear early an:i abundantly 
they are hardy, true to name, and free 
trom scale All of our stock is thoroughly 
tumigated betore shipment, making doub 
ly sure that you get good healthy tree 
and plants, carefully selected, proper! 
packed and promptly delivered in good 
ondition 

If you contemplate a commerciai orc! 
ard or the improvement of your heme 

nds, write us for information an 

special literature 

Soc acres of fruit trees and ornamentais 
to select from 

Weare the originators of the weli known 
Climbing American Beauty and Christine 
Wright roses; blossoms measure 3 to 4 
inches m diameter 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS COMPANY 


Department “H", West Cnester, Pa. | 
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Vhiladelphia Office: 
205 Stephen Girard Building 3 

















Just a turn of 
this little crank 
opens or closes 
r shutters 


LUSTERY Winds and Driv- 

ing Rains can’t enter your 
cozy home when closing time 
comes at night, if 


SHUTTER WORKERS 
are installed. They open, close and 
lock the shutters without need to raise 
the sash. 

Easily placed on old or new houses, 
stone or frame. Write for booklet 
or ask Hardware Dealers. 


Mallory Mfs. Co. 


255 MAIN ST., FLEMINGTON, N. J. 








there is little chance for migratory birds 
to profit by Statelaw. They must be given 
protection uniformly throughout their en- 
tire range if their race is to be spared. At 
length it became clear to bird protectionists 
that this happy end could be accomplished 
only by Federal action, and now after nine 
vears of labor and campaigning in Wash 
ington a law at last has been passed which 
it is generally believed means a brighter 
day for the persecuted water fowl and 
shore birds. The McLean bill, which 
passed Congress last winter, and which 
was signed by President Taft on March 
4, 1913, has this for its object. By the 
provisions of this measure the United 
States Agricultural Department is in- 
structed to prepare regulations prescribing 
times and seasons when migratory birds 
may be taken. These regulations have 
been drawn, and we are told they will be 
presented to President Wilson for his sig- 
nature on the first day of October. Should 
he approve of the measures as now pre- 
sented, we may expect soon to see our 
nigratory game birds enjoying a season 
of protection to an extent hitherto un- 
known for many a long year. It was a 
serious matter for the pot hunter and a 
glad day for the wild birds when the 
United States Government took in hand 
the feathered wards of the nation. Now 
if the resolution recently passed by Con- 
gress calling for a treaty with Canada and 
Mexico on the subject bears fruit, we may 
before long see one wise general law cov- 
ering the killing of migratory birds 
throughout the North American Conti 
nent. 





Simplicity in Room Decorating 
and Furnishing 
(Continued from page 208) 


border, such as can be bought by the yard 
in any dry goods shop. The unbleached 
muslin thus served the functions of hang- 
ings, curtains and shades, and further 
more did not look out of place with the 
handsome old mahogany. Some time, 
when circumstances permit, they will be 
replaced by far more costly hangings. 
This exemplifies the advice given at an 
earlier point. 

To return now to our northern living- 


urally starts there in the arrangement of 
the furniture. No better starting point can 
be found, for it supplies the central point 
of home life. Directly in front of the 
fireplace and facing it, or else at the side 
of it extending lengthwise into the room, 
set a large comfortable sofa. Somewhere 
in close proximity social instinct will sug- 
gest a tea table or a tea wagon. At the 
back of the sofa, and close against it, it 
will often be found convenient to place an 








oblong library table or table desk on which 
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room. Ina room with a fireplace one nat-: 





K-PRESSION 


PIC 


TRACE MARK 





The one Faucet 
that is: 


Durable 
Will not leak. Lasts 
as long as the house. 


Convenient 


_ Opens toa full flowand 
closes with only a quar- 
ter-turn of the handle. 


Noiseless 
Never shatters your 
nerves with banging, 


thumping and buzzing. 
To get ALL THREE of these 


things in one faucet wasn't easy. 
Faucet-Makers tried for years and 
years to do it. Quick - pression 
solved the problem by a radical 
change in construction (with in 
creased beauty of design), proven 
right by five years of successful use, 

Send for free, interesting booklet, ‘Pau 
cet Facts,"’ and ask your plumber to show 
you the faucets. Always look for the name 
“Quick-pression” and the guaranty tag. 


The Central Brass Mfg. Company 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 
Quick-pression Faucets 
6119 Cedar Ave., S. E. Cleveland, Ohio 














a —_— 
Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the rug.” Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original. individual, 
artistic, dignified. Pure wool or 
camel's hair, exp-rtly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card, 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New Yorr 4 
——— 





















Garden and Halil 
Furniture 


Guaranteed to stand any 


Marbles, Terra Cotta. 
Stones, etec., Vases 
Lt ag Sun Dial Ter 
Fina. ables, Fountains, 

xes, Manteis, 


EUGENE LUCONES! Statues, is ote. 
Bend for illustrated 


748 Lexington Ave. 
and 121 E. 59th St, 


catalog of pages. 
NEW YORK The best copies of the best 
Est. 2% years originals 
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; AND GARDEN 
The Famous . 
Martha\Washington You can grow Phloxes like 
Sewing Table this from Farr’s Plants 
ge SPECIALLY PRICED ¢1¢e pry RENE ee 
1S 5 DOLLAI 1S xt to my Peonies and 
-. flowers at W : 
Cor ; 
4 it cl - I ‘ 
I . ~ / 
: My Book 
on Hardy Plants 
t P es, Pe 
cart Bertrand H. Farr 
- pee: 106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pa. 
OWAN & COMPANY ae ne ao a a 
e Shore Drive, Chicago lon’t delay if you want flowers next spring 



























































Residence of Joseph M. Dale 
Astbury Park, N. J 
& 


A. FP. Cottrell, Archts 
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A General Purpose Fence’ 


this the best all around gen 
buy 
iMtienit tea 
amallest 


American Fence 


Construction Co 


100 Church Street, New York City 


ere telecees ee tt "els 
wetate lee terntye tt. 





HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
rannto.s Art in Shingle Stains 


WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS 
Beautify the Home, produce artistic high tone color effect by their 





ch and beautiful colors Full of the manufacturers’ pride, con- 
cience and science, Everything entering into their make is the 
est that man can make or produce, and are Stains of the highest 
sracter and quality possible, because the makers intend them to be. 


Made from pure Linseed Ol and our own Waterproof Protective 
Liquid Combination that creates an impervious waterproof coating 
, preventing rotting and decay of shingles. Cost no more than 

her Stains to Write tor Cabinet “H” of Artistic Colors, Free. 

Parker's Floor Coating prevents Dust E~il A color treatment on 
Cement, Concrete and all Interior and Exterior floors Asbestos 
iingle Co Adamant Cement, Brick and Plaster Coating, 


Weatherproof Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains. 
Manufacturers of Paint Specialties 
CONN. 


Parker, Preston & Co., Inc. NORWICH, = 
BRANCH, 501 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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What 


We Will 
for 25 Cents— 


1. Our new book, “Craftsman Houses,*’ 
by Gustavy Stickley, giving selected model 
plans, sketches, interiors and details of 
real Craftsman homes—!22 illustrations 











* 2 o66e's® 
<3 
oe | 


its 





* in al 

& 2. The 192-page Annual Home Decora- 
in a} Se tion Number of THE CRAFTSMAN 

lig ty aA om om treasury of the newest things 

ie for the homelov er. 

ie 3 A Coupon entitling you to Craftsman 

a Service (by experts) on any two home- 

3 making problems. 

% 4. A blank worth 25 cents in cash on an- 

se other attractive offer. 

4 as gar mrrats scond us ur quarter 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


Room 816 New York 


s 
. 
Oe ats #0" 





Craftsman Building 
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may be placed one or two reading lamps 
that will shed a light directly on the pages 
of anyone writing at the table or reading 
on the sofa. 

If a piano is to go in the living-room, 
two points must be especially considered 
before anything else. The light must be 
good and should fall over the left shoul- 
der of anyone sitting at the piano, and, 
secondly, the instrument should not be put 
where it will be subjected to too sudden 
changes of temperature—preferably not 
near the fireplace. If the piano is an up- 
right and it is convenient to have it stand- 
ing out into the room for any of the above 
considerations, the necessity may be em- 
braced as an opportunity and it can form a 
kind of alcove. By draping a hanging 
over its back and putting a table or sofa 
against it this arrangement often acquires 
a really decorative value. 

Corners are sometimes awkward to deal 
with, but a good expedient in such a case 
is a screen which destroys the bareness 
and angularity and may have some other 
article set in front of it for which it forms 
a pleasing background. Corner cupboards 
are also a great help in this way. The 
space between the two windows, particu- 
larly if it is not very wide, sometimes 
causes perplexity, for a person with ordi- 
narily good taste does not wish to fall into 
the banality of putting a foolish and mean- 
ingless little table there. Instead, why not 
let a lowboy, standing against the wall, oc- 
cupy the space? On it can be placed a 
Chinese bow! for flowers, flanked by can- 
dlesticks or else a lacquer box, and above 
it can be hung a mirror of Queen Anne 
or late Georgian design. If a lowboy is 
not obtainable, fill the space with a chest, 
perhaps putting another smaller chest on 
top of it. 

The one long wall space now left un- 
broken by door, windows or fireplace af- 
fords an excellent opportunity for book- 
cases which are a desideratum in a living- 
room. Besides, the backs of books, no 
matter what may be inside them, have a 
decidedly decorative value. The number 
and arrangement of chairs must be deter- 
mined by individual preference and con- 
venience. As to the pictures, the subject 
must depend-wholly on the taste of the oc- 
cupants, but let a word be said about their 
number and hanging. In the first place, 
do not have too many. If the wall spaces 
are completely cut up by small scattered 
pictures, there will be lack of repose and 
the room will always have a restless at- 
mosphere. If there is a number of smail 
pictures to be hung they should be clus- 
tered. 

The fireplace, in many ways the most 
important feature of the room, we have 
left to be considered last. The andirons, 
shovels, tongues and other paraphernalia 
may be of either brass or iron. Both are 
suitable and may be obtained in good de- 
The mantel shelf, which of right 
belongs with the fireplace, should not be 
made an “omnium gatherum” of all sorts 
of odds and ends. Let its appointments be 
simple and dignified. In the center may 


signs. 
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NO, DON’T 
““SWAT’’ THE FLY 


At least until you have read 


CHAPTERS OF MY LIFE 
FROM 


THE LIFE OF 
THE FLY 


By J. Henri Fabre 


Quite recently both the literary and 
the scientific world discovered an over- 
looked genius, a modern one at that. 
They found a simple old French nat- 
uralist, neglected and poor, who has 
written some of the most interesting, in- 
spiring and remarkable scientific studies 
that have ever been produced. Maeter- 
linck calls this man, Fabre, “One of 
the glories of the civilized world, 
one of the most profound admirations 
of my life.” 


IN THE OCTOBER 
BOOKMAN 


25¢ a copy. $2.50 a year. 





Send 25 cents for three months’ 
trial subscription to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers THE BOOKMAN 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 














SPARROW TRAP 


by Parcels Post 


$500, C.O.D and the 
Postage 


In the autumn is a 
good time to use our 
Sparrow Trap, and put 
up our Woodpecker Nests 
and other Bird Con- 
trivances, 

Circular on request. 


THE CRESCENTCO:-: 
Box 252 Toms River, N. J. 























SHADOW)HKO:NA 


The latest thing in 

artistic wall cover- 

ings is Shadow 
Ko-Na. + Used in 
homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness. 
Effective as a background 
for hand or stencil decora- 
tion. Easily puton. Keeps 
clean. Doesn’tcrack or fade. 


In a wide assortment of 
harmonious tints and shades. 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 

mm 6Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 

y hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 
Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration.” 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
218 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 














suitably be placed either a clock or a bust 
and at the ends two great candlesticks or 
a couple of elegant vases are always in 
keeping. Very much more put on the 
mantel will only serve to detract from its 
dignity. 

The room whose physical character we 
have tls studied with regard to furnish- 
ing 13 finished. Its main features were a 
fireplace on the west side, two windows on 
the ncrth, a door on the south and an un- 
broken wall on the east. These features 
were all taken into account. So must we 
do with every room that is successful. 
With an infinite variety of rooms, with 
infinitely varied physical features and ex- 
posures, it is impossible and undesirable 
to formulate any stereotyped treatment. 
The main thing to be remembered, how- 
ever, is that we must observe a regular 
meth: d in our operations and the working 
of thet method we have attempted to show 
in the foregoing paragraphs. Therein lies 
the whole value of this study. 


Proper Planting of Evergreens 


I N planting an evergreen be sure it is not 

going to rest deeper nor stand higher 
than it originally did when the hole is 
finally filled up. Evergreens more than 
anything else must go into the ground to 
the exact depth which they have occupied. 
Put the best earth into the hole first—the 
top soil, if necessary, or soil brought from 
somewhere if the top soil is not good and 
friable—and tamp every shovelful with a 
round-headed stick. 

In tamping be sure that you do not just 
hammer on top of the roots—this does 
very little indeed toward firming the tree 
into its new place—but drive against them 
from the sides and under them so that 
there will be no later settling on one side 
or another, and a consequent tipping of 
the plait just when it ought to be getting 
well adjusted to its change of abode. It is, 
of course, very easy to leave a small un- 
filled space around the earth ball where it 
narrows under from the sides, for the 
earth thrown in may lodge against it 
where ‘t comes out closest to the sides of 
the hole before the space farther down is 
filled at all. Watch this carefully, and do 
not be in a hurry. Haste is usually re- 
sponsible for this sort of thing being im- 
properly done. 

When about three-fourths or even a 
little more of the hole is filled in, and the 
plant stands firm and true and cannot be 
shaken, turn on the water and let it run, a 
quiet, gentle stream if from a hose, until 
the depression is full and running over. 
Several pailfuls may be used if it is poured 
from a pail, for it should be tipped in 
gradually and allowed to sink into the 
ground as it runs, the object being to 
gently settle all the earth to its own read- 
justment, as a heavy rain would do. This 
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Roofed with fire-proof Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
—Never require paint—Last forever. 


HEN you stop to think of the beautiful 
‘We epemess of Asbestos ‘‘Century”’ Shingles 
on a roof, and the way they stand up year 
after year with no painting or repairing, it is easy 
to see why the demand for them is growing so 
steadily. 
Come in three sizes, and many shapes and 
colors-—adapted to every style of architecture. 
They cost no more than you would expect to 
pay for a first-class roof. And the first cost is the 
final cost. 
Good roofers know about Asbestos ‘‘Century"’ 
Shingles—and how to lay them. Write us for their 
_ names—and Booklet, ‘‘Roofing: a Practical Talk.”’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 


Dept. C, Ambler, Penna. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the 
United States 
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A WORD TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Last year you had to take the second-best im your 
improvements because the best was beyond the reach 
of eee designers and there were no experts im your 
locality. 


House and Garden is the advisor you need if you 
contemplate improvements of any kind about the house 
or garden. It covers the field of decoration, furnishing 
and gardening with authority, artistic taste and pre- 
cision, and its purpose is to make the home more 
beautiful and more livable. The beauty of the magazine 
and its illustrations will be a pleasure for you, even 
if you do not plan any changes or improvements just 
now. Let your subscriptions start with Oct, Ist, and 
include this helpful expert among your regular visitors. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. } 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO.., Union Square, New York 











FURNISHINGS 
ef TODAY 


If one half of the fashionable 
world knew what the other 
half were doing, it would be 
an excellent advertisement 
for us. 


We specialize in decorating 
inthe modern style, using the 
modern fabrics and papers, 
of which our collection is the 
most interesting and extensive 
in New York, and modern 
furniture especially designed 
to meet modern needs. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
9 West 42nd St., Opposite the Library 
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CYPREDS« 


™THE WOOD ETERNAL 


vaun YOU DROP LETTER 10 US YOU DROP LUMBER TROUBLES 


your plans and 
person: al 


ds. The reply nay. r 
authoritativ 


All-Round Helps Dept.” 
» and prompt and helpful. 


The Cypress Pocket Library j is ‘the Lumber User’s Cyclopedia” 


mends Cypress of wi 
Write r Any or Allof by ind 


U. 8. Govt, Report 
: The tinly Gh 
‘ yorems HARNS | 
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Bungalow Bick 
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2 e Wood Eternal 
6. © press for P 
7. Cypress for All Odd Jobs’ 
Re —_ = A (Complete 
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RAT 


moute-tike rodents. Rodents die in the « 


on C 
FENHOUME ‘Woop 
1 Plane and Spe« 
tow to Avoid Kungalow Mistake« 
mm plete Plans & Spex 
Book 


‘ (Free Plans & 
VP Rewn p POR SIDING 
th 


for Ext 
rohee an ithe pes athe. 


KILLED BY SCIENCE 
DANYSZ VIRUS 


is a Bacteriological Preparation 
AND NOT A POISON Harmless to Animals other than 
For « small house, | 


ere I e We Eterna ; the 


best wood for Your 


A wre FREE. p Bm mmplete Working Plans 


ontain 
1, 2. Cypress SILOS & Tanks (of course) 
| What People SAY of Cyprees."’ 
! somnmaim Wiinetn Ctemmmantiee iti Book). 
j Trellises and Arbors (20 Designs) 
! Shingle House No. 1 (Plans and Spec.) 
! ) Cypress Pergolas, etc. (8 fine Plans) 
1. SL. Oypress Interior Trim (Surprise Book) 
1. * Bung: alow D (Complete Plans & Spec ) 
1. &. “How I Finish Cypress.’ (Stickley). 
|. MM Shingle House No. 2(Plans ar d Spec 
1%. Sen Porlors and Balconies ( Pines’ 
! Carpentry Sh rt Cuts” Pr 
i Even Tempersture SILA, (Full 
Set of Plans). Every phase covered 
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McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 

Active cold air circulation—Sanitary 
Send for catalogue. 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 


linings. 








tube, Phe: ardinary dwelling. } tubes, $1.5; larger place—for each 503 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
5.000 aq. it. floor space oy dozen, $6.00. Send now 
DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front Street, New York 
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If You Remodel Your House 
or Build New 


other expense and 
shades ot 


“CREO-DIPT” **"Siinaces 


12 Grades, 16, 18, 24 inch. 25 Different Colors. 


uly to lay No 


painting and bother 


by using two 


can 





save 


They come in bundles m 
mo uneven stains 
Write today for sample shingle and color pad. 
Special information for architects and owners about 
*CREO-DIPT"’ Stained Shingles, bent and sawed 
with wavy butts to produce that thatched effect. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 


72 OLIVER ST. NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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Tree Inspections—Their Necessity 


SVERY once in a while a 

} dd tree friend begina te sh 
4 dead branches, or the foliag 

yellows Mometimes a big 


laoket strong amd solid, & 
wat br the wind 


mil that 
broke 
eaving an ugly oe 





The importance of ur Tree In 
spections, lies in their ‘fon eting out 
your tree trouble, and the advising 


how to overcome them 
aspections are simply a 
seneed, timely precaution 
no obligation is incurred by thes 


Such in 
common 
Absolutely 


im the former beautiful symmetr Inspections that we do the work 
More urifortunate still, the tree found needed 
of that seemet! » aturty and cle Any work you should devide to 
pendable, blows down, revealing as sve ua d is guaranteed. If an 
my the case of the lim! » hatlow hing gs wrong lue to wrong 
4 dea methads of neglect on our part, we 
Then Again, several sean cheerfully make it right at our 
~~ er war unger trees seen eX pense 
te stam’ till ami you wonder why There is no better time than now for either Inapections 
iw comer frit treme fail te bear aa Ue © Tree Work Why not arrange for an early Inspection 
theagh vou think you are giving them every wen les Send for Booklet Tree The Care They Should Have 
Munson-Whitaker Co. 
Forest Engineers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG CHICAGO 


478 Fourth Av. Bidg 


683 Tremont Bldg. 


903 Arrott Bldg. 


513 Com. Bank Bldg. 











brings it against the roots and rootlets as 
no amount of tamping possibly can, and is 
really the nearest approach to restoration 
that there can be. 

\fter the water has been applied, let it 
all settle into the ground before putting 
on another shovelful of earth; then com- 
plete the filling in, leaving the upper earth 
dry and lose to conserve the moisture down 
below. On top of this put a mulch of 
leaves, straw or long covering the 
entire area above the roots and keeping it 
covered for the rest of the summer. This 
keeps the roots cool and gives them the 
shade above them which is natural to the 
roots of all evergreens. 

When cold weather and the 
eround has frozen, increase this light sum 
mer mulch to a depth of six or eight 


grasses, 


COMmeS 


inches, thus keeping the frost in the 
ground, once it has taken up its abode 
there. This winter protection 1s absi 7 


imperative to everything that is planted 1 
the fall, even though the plant is the 
hardiest thing in the world. It must never 
be omitted during the first winter after 
fall planting. 

Keep evergreens that are pli inted now 
well watered, applying the water always in 
this same gentle fashion, and applying a 


lot of it when it is given. If tee weather 
is very dry and hot, water twice a week; | 
if there are rains of any consequence at 


all, once a week will probably be suffi- 
cient. The object is to keep the ground 
moist enough to encourage root growth 
and root action—and to get this moisture 
down deep. It is worse than nothing at 
all if it simply spreads out on the surface 
of the ground above the roots, for then it 
entices them toward the surface, where 
later on the heat will burn them to death. 
Get the roots to going down by getting 
the water down; then the future of the 
plant is assured. Never put on less than 
three or four or more pailfuls of water, 
slowly if from a pail, gently from the end 
of the pipe itself if from a hose. Never 
use a nozzle—throw it away and avoid 
temptation ! G. T. 


ee 


Start Your Cold Frame Crops 





URING the latter part of September 
select a location where the sun 





does not strike hard all day and which f 
is protected from beating rains, and there | 
prepare a seed bed for lettuce, parsley, b 
pansies, forget-me-nots, hardy perennials : 
and so forth, which you wish to use in 
the coldframes this fall or carry over 
through the winter. Grand Rapids (loose 
leaved) and Big Boston (solid-headed) 
are two of the best sorts of lettuce for 
growing in cool temperature, such as a 


coldframe. A little pansy seed will go 
a great ways, so do not fail to get the 
very best you can procure even if it does 
cost a little more; you will be more than 
repaid for it by the extra size and color- 
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Look for 
the name 
*Feltoid” 

stamped on 
each wheel 





not leather 
—not fibre 


“FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


are made of specially treated 
material—they are scratchless, 
marless, noiseless. They protect 
expensive hard wood floors from 
grooves and tracks; they save 
your rugs from damage. “Felt- 
oids’ wear indefinitely. 


not metal 
not wood 


Fit all your furniture with 
“Feltoids.”” Then note the differ- 


ence in your floors. 


Sold at furniture and hardware 
stores. There’s a style and size 
for every need—all shown in the 
‘‘Feltoid’’ Booklet No. 12, sent 
on request. 


The Burns & Bassick Company 
Dept. X 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





























A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,” 
sent upon request. Esti- 


DIALS fr... Pomiched 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 4 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St. Paul London Paris 


SUN 

















EVERYTHING for the HOME GROUNDS 


Ornamental, Deciduous, Shade and Weeping Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy Tra‘ling 
Vines, Cli mbers,Fruit Trees,Berry Bushes, Hardy Garden Plants,etc. 
The finest selection for lawn and garden planting in 
America. More than 600 acres of choicest nursery produce. 
We will make a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, shrubs, 
ete., suitable to soil and situation, and give you the exact cost of 
planting and proper time to plant. Send for Catalog D. 


The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Company 
Establiabed 1848 New Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 1903 

















ing of the blossoms next spring. This 
seed bed should not be made rich. Hav- 
ing the soil finely worked and. full of 
humus is much more important than hav- 
ing it rich, because you want, something 
that will absorb moisture and will not 
form a surface crust, preventing the lit- 
tle seedlings from forcing their. way to 
the light even though they may germi- 
nate. If a place cannot be found which 
is in itself sufficiently shady, either make 
a temporary framework such as will sup- 
port a glass sash made _ temporarily 
opaque with a white lead wash, or a 
sash covered with protecting cloth. 

In this case an unoccupied coldframe 
is a very convenient spot for the seed 
bed, as the seedlings will be ready for 
transplanting before you need it for any 
fall or winter crop. F. F. R. 





New Furnishings for Old Rooms 
(Continued from page 229) 


orate, and most entrancing “Peasant” and 
cottage furniture. There is no need of 
having one’s home unattractive simply be- 
cause one is fitting in. 

Dark and dreary bedroom furniture, 
which is not of fine wood, can have won- 
ders done to it by using a varnish remover 
and then having it painted ivory or cream 
white. If any member of the family can 
paint charming wreaths and little nose- 
gays, so much the better. If there is any 
jig-saw carving on it, have it all planed off 
before spending any time upon it. 

Another very important part played in 
“fixing over” is that of the wall-paper and 
hangings. One must be careful to choose 
a paper which is a good background, a 
restful and beautiful’ color and design. 
Plain silk fiber papers come in lovely 
colors, and there are many choice two- 
toned papers. Pronounced designs should 


be used with great discretion, for a paper 


that might be charming as a frieze over 
high paneling might be quite unbearable 
when used on a whole wall. Figured 
papers are more often used with success 
in halls and dining-rooms than in living- 
rooms because people do not stop in them 
long enough at a time to grow weary of 
them. Dark papers make a room seem 
smaller, and red should never be used in 
living-rooms as it absorbs light most 
greedily and is an irritating color to the 
nerves. How the idea got about that it is 
a cheerful color for walls is more than I 
can understand. A little red is often nec- 
essary, and very beautiful, striking just 
the note needed to hold the scheme to- 
gether. In a library, for instance, rich in 
tone with old oak paneling, leather and 
wonderful rugs, there gleamed from a 
dark corner some velvet cushions of a 
clear, beautiful pomegranate red, and on a 
dark oak table lay a few books bound in red 
and touched with gold tooling, and then 
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‘Just What 
You Want to 
Know About Heating 


Here's a little book on Heating'which 
differs very materiaily from any book 
you have ever seen on this subject 


It is written in the simplest, non 
technical English and enables you to 
understand at once how 


Vapor-Vacuum Heating 


Kri chet W system 


can guarantee a full, 25 per cent. sav 
ing in fuel. You need not be a heating 
engineer to grasp every word, for tech- 
nical descriptions have been purposely 
avoided, 

No matter what other books you 
have on heating or what system you 
are thinking about installing, you should 
have a copy of this book. 

Simply ask for it today on a post 
card. No obligation. We'll send it 
free. Take a minute now before you 
forget. 


Vapor-Vacuum 
Heating Company 


880 Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Detroit 
Kansas City 




















ROSES ROSES 


Hybrid Tea Roses for fall planting. A 
choice collection of new and standard 
varieties, also Ramblers and Polyantha. 


PEONIES 


This is the right season to plant Peonies. 
White, pink and crimson varieties, strong 
divisions, $2.00 per doz. 

Festiva Maxima double white, extra. Duc 
de Cazes and Ne Plus Ultra, choice pink, 
25c. each, $2.00 doz. 


Hardy old-fashioned garden flowers in fine variety. 
See Catalogues, sent free on application. 


W. TRICKER, Arlington, N. J. 
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Don’t Wait 
Do It Now Wi 













a ton. 
F. O. B. ALPHANO, N. J. 


Alpha No Humus Co, 
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Till Next Spring 


To Fertilize Your Shrubs, Lawn or Trees— 


th Alphano Humus 











Such roots being 
younger and less 
sturdy cannot 


withstand the 


heat and dry - 
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* 
2 
. 
7 
+ 
* 
o 
. 
7 ness oT summer 
« as can the fall 
* 
. ones 
. "Oo common 
2 sense plainly in 
_ dicates that now 
: is the time to fer- 
® tilize with Al- 
. phano Humus. 
4 It is a fertilizer 
e in powdered form 
, that is odorless 
; tree wil ill ready t start leafing ind inexpensive. It 1s not a chemical 
out early nex ng, an e new top mixture but Nature’s own make prepared 
growt for your use. 
The more you to ef rage this It is five times stronger than barnyard 
Fall root action. the better will be the manures and lasts many times longer. 
results next Spring and Summer It is not a new thing. Its success 
Nature keeps a balance sheet it she dates back for years 
adheres to faithfully She balances the When Alphano Humus is used as we 
top growth in proportion with the root lirect, the results obtained are absolutely 
yrowtl certain 
If you wait till next Send for our Humus 
sprir ert ( he Sook. It tells the com- 
will AN vide a plete facts. Order your 
greater proportion of Humus at once and lend 


old Dame Nature a help 
ing hand, 


$8 by the carload. 





938 Whitehall Bldg. 


New York City 
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fpiction is eliminated by the 
and the door swings 
‘and softly without creaking 
These butts have 


NON-RISING PINS 
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- Write for artistic and instructive 
aimreperly Hung _ Doors.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Department “‘H"’ New Britain, Conn. 
=. 











IY HUNG DOORS! 


will not work out of the joint. 
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| Tree Surgeons you must employ 

>) if you own trees. Nine trees out ot 

ten require the skill of real Tree Sur 

r geons. You must give trees proper 
treatment if you would save them. 

| Unfortunately, there is no choice Decay, 

once started, must be arrested by human akill. 

Physical weaknesses in trees cannot correct 

themselves. Decay weakened trees are the 


ones the winds blow over or split apart. Let 
a Davey Tree Surgeon save your trees 
If you want Davey Tree Surgery, Come to the 
ouse avey 
Come to the place where Tree Surgery had its 
beginning, where the Science of Tree Surgery 
has had ita full development, where men of 
high perpese are rigidly trained to be mecha- 
nically ror and scientifically accurate 
where real ree Surgery is practiced by real 
Tree Surgeons. 
are expensive 
| To get real Tree Surgery you must employ 
Davey Tree Experts 

/ These men all carry credentials--others are 
impostors. If you are the owner of trees. you 
will be interested in reading booklet BE. 
| Write for it. 

The Davey Tree Expert Co. 

Rranch Offlees: 
225 Pitth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 
Harvester Bidg., Chicaae, Hl. 
New Birks Bidg.. Mentreal, Can. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bide., 


imitations and experiments 


Madison Sq. 9546 

Harrison 2606 

Up Town 6726 

San Francisco, (al. 
Telephone Connection. 

| Accredited Representatives Avaliable Every where 
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as a supreme touch, in the windows hung 
three panels of wonderful medieval stained 
glass. In very large and important rooms 
which have the dignified effect of fine 
woodwork or marble, red can be used, and 
the great storehouse of Renaissance de- 
sign can be called upon for the designs for 
the velvet and brocade hangings, but it is 
quite another matter with the average 
modern room, There are many reproduc- 
tions of old wall-papers which are delight- 
ful to use, but, as I said before, when one 
is doing over one’s possessions, one must 
be careful in not choosing too marked a 
style in either paper or furniture, or the 
new will not harmonize with the old, un- 
less, luckily, the old needs a fine reproduc- 
tion to keep it in countenance. Walls can 
be simply painted or tinted and molding 
put on in panel forms. The molding can 
be picked out a tone darker than the wall. 
These simple paneled walls make charming 
rooms, always, be it understood, if the 
furnishings are in keeping. 

The subject of hangings and rugs is an 
important one, and a great deal of the suc- 
cess of the house depends on their being 
right. Stuffs of all kinds and of most 
beautiful colorings come for all kinds of 
rooms, and often one’s difficulty is to 
choose among them. One must take for 
the keynote of the color scheme the piece 
of furniture or rug which cannot be 
changed and build up from that, making all 
the connecting rooms harmonize so the 
vista will be an alluring and restful one, 
and not the series of color bumps and 
shocks one unfortunately too often sees. 

As demonstrating these principles, we 
may take the dining-room and living-room 
of the country house we have been consid- 
ering. There is a connecting door between 
these two, so that the color scheme used 
for both is the same. 

In the dining-room the paper is a very 
soft two-toned gray, the curtains at the 
four windows in a large bay and at the 
French door are of mahogany toned case- 
ment cloth, treated as they are in the liv- 
ing-room. The rug is soft colored Ori- 
ental with tones of reddish brown, gray 
and old blue—the sample oak Jacobean 
furniture and Windsor chairs and the 
sporting prints on the walls make a charm- 
ing room with a lovely view across the 
garden to the sea. 

The living-room has a two-toned nar- 
row striped gray paper. The sofa is cov- 
ered with a linen of very fine Jacobean de- 
sign in tones of mahogany and green on 
a cream ground. 

The pictures do not give an 
idea of the charm of the rooms. 

The woodwork must be very carefully 
taken into account, for it also plays an im- 
portant part in the furnishing of a room. 
The beauty of the natural grain of many 
woods is of high decorative value, and 
should be worked into the color scheme. 
Wooden walls from the plainest sheathing 
to the wonderfully elaborate paneling of 
the different great periods show how im- 
portant a medium it has always been con- 
sidered. In bungalows wood properly 


adequate 
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treated makes delightful and appropriate 
walls, and our Colonial houses show how 
charming simple painted paneling can be. 
If one is building one’s own house one 
can see that the woodwork takes its proper 
place of importance in the scheme, but, 
sad to say, the trim used in many ready- 
made houses is very bad indeed, and 
should not be allowed to stand out too dis- 
tinctly. Woodwork can often be painted 
some color to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the room with amazingly good 
effect, but it should be done with great 
care, for if the paint cannot be changed 
often, one does not want to have a blue 
door and window frames, for instance, 
staring one in the face unless very sure 
they are just what one does want. Coun- 
try houses where bright sunshine and 
flowers and-green trees help to hold bright 
colors together are more suitable for dar- 
ing schemes and combinations than town 
houses. Town houses should be beautiful 
and cheerful, but as the weather clerk 
forces us to live inside them so much, they 
should also be harmonious and restful. 








CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Extracts from letters of inquiry 
as answered by our experts on 
interior decorating and furnishing 











Question—In my apartment, hall, living- 
room and dining-room open into each 
other. Woodwork is dull brown English 
oak throughout, furniture mahogany and 
dark brown willow; paper in hall, brown, 
to match woodwork; in the living-room, 
buff, with narrow gold stripe, and in di- 
ning-room, dark brown, plain below plate 
rail and wide dull gold and brown stripe 
above. The inner curtains throughout are 
plain cream-colored scrim, hemstitched. 

Now, the difficulty is, what color and 
material should the over-draperies be to 
best suit the rooms? I forgot to mention 
that the rugs in hall and living-room are 
small Orientals, in colorings a blending 
of blues, old rose and dull yellow. The 
dining-room rug harmonizes with these. 

I had thought of old gold, pumpkin or 
old blue hangings in the hall and living- 
room; and in the dining-room, where the 
four windows come close together, a val- 
ance and curtain at either extreme of yel- 
low figured chintz. 

3ut because the dining-room and living- 
room open directly upon each other, I am 
doubtful if this selection would be success- 
ful. 

Am waiting for your decision before 
going ahead. 

As you know, brown and buff are not a 
very good background for mahogany, but 
I am not artist enough to know whether 
the over-draperies or small objects about 
the room should give the relieving touch. 

There are three bay windows in living- 
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because the mesh of ““KNO-BURN” makes 


the plaster stick. Proof against the effects of moisture, 
dampness, mould and the ravages of time or decay—fire- 
resisting, durable and absolutely immune from dangers of 
discoloration or of cracking—“KNO-BURN” is the 
logical plaster base wherever plastering work is required. 


“KNO-BURN” is worth many times its cost, becaus* 
as a plaster-gripping base for the walls and ceilings of your hom., 
it is permanent. Moreover, as a means of preserving the original 

smoothness and beauty of exterior and interior plaster work 

for all time, of reducing fire risks and increasing the value 

of your property — “‘KNO-BURN” is supreme in the 

metal lath field and every home-builder today wants 
to know all about it. 


Write for Your Copy of the Booklet-— 
“Metal Lath for House Construction” 


For the information of up-to-date home-builders 
we have published a special 24-page booklet 
“*Metal Lath for House Construction.”’ Its 
pages are replete with timely and helpful 
building “‘pointers’”’ that you will welcome: 


Methods for Building Permanent At- 
tractive Houses: lillustrations showing 
how KNO-BURN with its plaster-grip- 
ping mesh combines fire-proof quality 
with lasting beauty; How KNO- 
BURN “keys” or “clinches” the plaster, 
inside or outside, on walls, ceilings, or 
as an exterior stucco base; Construction 
details: Material details, tremendously 
important and valuable to everyone 
building or contemplating building or 
rebuilding; Specific information for 
those who are about to remodel old 
buildings; Comparisons of cost, time- 
saving and permanency, and any num- 
ber of other equally timely construc- 
tion “pointers” are to be found within 
the covers of this booklet. 


**KNO-BURN”’ Expanded Metal Lath 
} is the strongest stucco or plaster foundation 
» that is possible to produce. It absolutely 
prevents the cracks that come from a poor 
plaster base and makes a crumbling of the 
wall coating impossible. 


















*“‘Kno-Burn’”’ 
Dominates the Field: 


—‘‘Keys’’ the Plaster, 

—Prevents Cracking, 

—Never Sags or Buckles, 

—WNever Rusts or Deterior- 
ates, 

—Is Fire Resisting, 

—Is made from U. S. 

Standard Gauge Sheets, } 

—Is shipped plain, coated 

with carbon paint or gal- 


vanized after expansion 


with prime Spelter. 











A post card request for Booklet No. 372 
will bring this Mine of Specific Infor- 
matien to you by return mail. Address: 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
937 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














Unusual Plants 


If you have a new property to 








ylant—if you want hardy shrubs, . . 
PAane—tE you want ? D —gathered from the far corners 


of the earth—that will give your 
garden individuality. Highest 
quality bulbs for Fall planting. 
Send for suggestions. 


THOMAS MEEHAN !& SONS, America’s Pioneer Nurserymen, Box 40, Germantown, Pa, 


trees, evergreens and perennials 
of the finer grade, or larger 
size—put your problems before 
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Why Not Have in Your New Home the 
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Conveniences and Comforts a Brunswick Plant Can Bring? 
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Brunswick Refrigerating Co., 103 Jersey Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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| Metal-lined Glass-lined Enameled Stee 


Refrigerators * 
Best Quality Only 









In writing to 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every description 
Fine China, Earthenware and Glass, Cutlery 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture, House-Cleaning Materials, 
Brushes, Dusters, Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 


45th Street and Sixth Axenue, New York 





l-lined 


Sanitary, Efficient and Economical 
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room, and I forgot to add that the center 
table lamp is dull green glass, decorated 
with yellow flowers. : 

Answer The entire color scheme otf 
your walls being in browns and tans, your 
rooms ought to be very harmonious. Crin- 
kled repp in old blue and gold I should 
suggest for the cushions in your willow 
chairs, and also for portieres, and for any 
upholstered pieces of furniture you may 
have. 

You are quite right in thinking that the 
smaller objects in a room—pictures, vases, 
lamps, overdraperies, etc.—should give the 
contrasting note of color. I therefore 
suggest old blue for the living-room, old 
blue and mulberry for the dining-room, 
and in the hall you could successfully in- 
troduce some old pieces of copper. 


Ouestion—We are building a home of 
English architecture, the first floor being 
built of tapestry brick and the upper por- 
tion of stucco and half-timbers. The 
house has a center hall with living-room 
and dining-room opening on either side. 

The living-room measures 15 by 24” 
feet, and has a sun-porch at the far end, 
connected by French doors. The mantel 
breast in the center of the south wall 
measures 7 feet, and we have been con- 
sidering a brick mantel of the same mate- 
rial as the house. The fireplace is flanked 
by four-foot bookcases, above which are 
casement windows. The finish is to be 
mahogany and the room is beamed. 

The hall and dining-100m are to be fin- 
ished in Early English. The latter room 
is also to have a beamed ceiling and panel 
strips. The size of the room is to be 13 
by 18 feet, with a bay-window at the end, 
in which the china-case is to be placed. 
The hall and dining-room are also to be 
connected by French doors. 

We should like to select suitable color 
schemes for these rooms. We prefer 
green for the dining-room, and are con- 
sidering burlap for the wall. 

We think that brown would be suitable 
for the hall, but are quite undecided about 
the living-room. Do you think green 
would also be preferable in this room, or 
would you furnish with a brown rug and 
tan wall? 

Would it be satisfactory to mix white 
and écrue curtains in these rooms, or 
should they be of uniform color? Also, 
what style of curtains should be used in 
the French doors? The dining-room, by 
the way, has an east and north exposure, 
while the living-room is exposed to the 
east and south. 

Answer—Burlap collects the dust and 
fades badly, and in place of it I would sug- 
gest that you use in your dining-room a 
paper of this kind. Java canvas, this is 
called, and is to my mind much handsomer 
and, at the same time, much less expen- 
sive than burlap ($1.10 per roll of eight 
yards). 

I should suggest that you make the liv- 
ing-room brown, and use a mixed brown 
and green for the hall. This will carry 
one color into the other harmoniously. 
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Grass cloth is handsome and very practical 
and durable for a wall covering. It fades 
very little and does not show the holes 
made by pins or tacks. 

I should keep the sash curtains the same 
throughout the house. 


Ouestion—I am building a house in 
which the small hall, living- and dining- 
rooms are quartered oak. Den, pine stained 
a dark brown. 

Now, A thinks a silver gray stain would 
look well in hall, living- and dining-rooms, 
while B wants a dark brown stain. The 
finish in either case to be rubbed. Which 
do you suggest here? 

We have decided on a brick fireplace, 
either red or the light colored brick. 

The furniture for the living-room is 
mahogany piano, bookcase and table, one 
mahogany chair, two tapestry upholstered 
chairs—in old blue, rose and green—with 
one wicker chair stained brown. 

| shall purchase a rug for this room. 
What color shall I get? 

The dining-room is furnished in quar- 
tered oak, rubbed dull, while the den is in 
Craftsman style, stained brown. 


Answer—Of course, whether the color 
scheme of your hall, living- and dining- 
rooms shall be in grays or browns is pure- 
ly a matter of individual taste. A gray 
color scheme is a little more unusual than 
brown. 

The woodwork might be stained a warm 
gray that would harmonize with putty- 
colored silk fiber paper. This paper is 
beautiful on the wall, an excellent back- 
ground for pictures, and there are many 
charming fabrics which harmonize so well 
with it. 

If you have the woodwork stained gray 
and rubbed dull, as you suggest, and use 
this silk fiber for the walls, I should sug- 
gest that you carry out the color scheme of 
the living-room in tones of old blue, rose 
and green as in your upholstered chairs. 

I should use the same paper in the din- 
ing-room and small hall. In the dining- 
room the overhangings and lighter dra- 
peries could be of a linen tapestry. The 
heavier draperies, portieres, pillows, and 
some chair seats would look well if of 
amethyst velvet, the color of which is re- 
peated in the linen, and the rose tone of 
which would harmonize it with the ad- 
joining room. 

Why not use a grass cloth in the den? 
It is an exceedingly satisfactory wall cov- 
ering, does not show marks, and is very 
handsome. Japanese chintz, I think, 
would make an exceedingly pretty room, 
and quite out of the ordinary. Overhang- 
ings, pillows, portieres (lined with some 
heavy material), and other furnishings 
could be made of this material. One or 
two Japanese prints for the pictures in this 
room would carry out the scheme admira- 
bly, and make an unusual and very attrac- 
tive room. ; 

The rug for your living-room should 
embody the colors in the tapestry which 
you use, or be a plain color. In the latter 
case, the predominating color of the other 








heck || CARTER BULBS 


[oscar tei. are ready for 
Immediate Shipment 


All bulbs offered by this house were carefully selected by Jas. 
Carter & Co.’s experts. They were again inspected before importa- 
tion and undergo another critical inspection here. We believe that 
Carter Bulbs are not equalled for size or quality. 




















Our catalog and handbook, “Bulbs,” illustrates and describes numerous 
choice varieties of Hyacinths, Crocus, Narcissus, Tulips, Jonquils, Daffodils 
and others, including many rare varieties. 





Complete stocks of these bulbs are now here and orders will be 
filled promptly. 
A complimentary copy of “Bulbs” will be mailed you on request. 
Write for it. . 
Carter’s “Practical Greenkeeper,” a valuable text book on 
the care of lawn, tennis court, golf course or other green 
sent gratis on request. 


Tested Seeds 
Inc. 
‘ 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Head Office: ‘London, England 


Canadian Branch: Toronto 
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Seasonable Titles in the House &Garden “Making” Books 


MAKING A GARAGE By A. Raymond Ellis 


This book gives valuable advice for building and 





MAKING A POULTRY HOUSE, By M. Roberts Conover 


One of 





the most important factors in raising 
equipping a place for your motor, consistent with poultry successfully is the house. The author 
fire department cautions and insurance regula- answers all the questions that will arise in build 
aie ing the proper kind of shelter 


MAKING A FIREPLACE By Henry H. Saylor 


Whether a fireplace is to smoke or not to smoke 


MAKING PATHS AND DRIVEWAYS By C. H. Miller 


The layout, construction, drainage and upkeep of 


) : should not be left to chance. There is a right 
the various kinds of walks and roadways on a way to construct a fireplace and it is not difficult 
small or large place. to follow. 
Illustrated. Each 50 cents net; postage 5c. 
Your bookseller.can supply you. 


Send for complete catalogue. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Catalogue 


Free on Request 














Ix vervone who is interested 
in fine Linens should write for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
lovur . just ued 

It contains a great number of the 
newest designs in Table Cloths, Nap 
kins, Fancy Table Linens, Bed Lin 


ens, etc., and about two hundred 11 
lustrations of Pure Linen Handket 
chiefs of all kinds 

The purpose of this Catalogue is 


to give some idea of the preat range 


of flaxen products which you can 


find at “The Linen Store,’ which is 
generally recognized as “headquar- 
ters for Fine Linens” 

For over half a century the Mc 


Cutcheon name has been an absolute 
guarantee of trustworthiness and re- 
liability 

Copy will be mailed free upon re- 
ceipt of name and address 


Ask for Catalogue No, 24 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


“The Linen Store”’ 





Fifth Avenue, 33d and Mth Sts., N. Y. 

















THE KENNEL DEPARTMENT 
of House & Garden 


will furnish upon request any infor- 
mation relative to the selection, rats 
ing and the dog \ddress, 
enclosing stamped return envelope, 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


House & Garden 
31 East 17th Street, New York City 


care ot! 
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furnishings of the room, and of a deeper 
Double-faced Kalliston Smyrna 
to order in any color 
A rug measuring 9 by 
to order, would cost about 


tone 
rugs 
which you desire 
12 feet, made 


e <a 
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can be made 


Ouestion—We are building a modern 
Colonial house, exterior of gray, shingles 
d, white trimmings and green blinds. 
he house fronts east, with living-room on 
yuth side extending entire depth on that 
\ group of three 
windows on east end, and fireplace in the 
centre of south wall. Window each side, 
French door to living porch on west wall, 
flanked by built-in book shelves. 

Simple Colonial fireplace with pilasters 
each end: high baseboard and cornice near 
ceiling The woodwork is to be either 
enameled ivory white or birch mahogan- 
ized: Which shall it be? And what color 
for tiles fireplace? ' Hall extends 
full depth of house. The living-room (or 
drawing-room and living-room, as it is) 
opens into hall, with French doors. The 
dining-room on northeast corner, with 
group of three windows on front and two 
to north, is 17 by 14%. This opens into 
hall also, with French door directly oppo- 
site drawing-room. The hall is to be white 
enameled with mahogany trimming; rail 
at top of paneled wainscoting (long pan- 
els), stair rail and treads to be mahogany. 
Shall the doors other than French doors 
be of mahogany as in the hall? The din- 
ing-room and balance of house is to be en- 
tirely in white enamel. Will you give me 
suggestions for color scheme for entire 
lower floor. 

The staircase goes up at rear of hall 
with window on landing door at rear of hall 
which leads to flower garden. I need dra- 
peries and curtains for entire house, rugs 
for living-room and much furniture for it. 
Please give me suggestions as to what 
color to use on walls; don’t wish expensive 
wall coverings, and prefer a plain or neu- 
tral effect in living-room—with color in 
rug and draperies. What sort of curtains? 
How shall they be used on group of three 
windows, and what shall be put on French 
door to porch that can be drawn at night? 
| have a number of fine water colors 
framed in gold, and thought of using large 
one over mantel. 

There are two fine mahogany tables— 
one an antique, beautiful old San Domingo 
mahogany about 4o inches square, with 
very unusual base. Also a fine clock of 
French porcelain, a pretty table electrolier 
(old brass with shade of soft, delicate 
green and two shades of old rose), and 
three handsome mahogany chairs in the 
living-room. I have a Louis XVI table, 
small sofa and two straight mahogany 
chairs for hall, and have selected Colonial 
brass side lights for living-room with cut 
glass prisms and a lamp effect to match on 
either end of mantel. In the hall is a 
drop electrolier of groups of cut glass 
prisms—not large or conspicuous—with 
one side light at rear. For the drawing- 
room there are side lights of Colonial sil- 


taine 


cle «w by 1s feet 
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Your Decorating 
and Furnishing 
Problems 











OQ many inquiries 
have been received 
in HOUSE & 

GARDEN seeking hints 
and advice for the deco- 
rating and furnishing of 
houses that some time 
ago we made the experi- 
ment of organizing this 
work into a special de- 
partment. 


We invite you to solicit 
our services regarding the 
perplexities of furniture 
arrangement and style; 
the proper treatment of 
walls, woodwork, floor 
coverings, lighting fix- 
tures, and hangings ap- 
propriate to your need. 
We also wish to assist 
those living far away 
from the great shopping 
centers to get ideas of 
the new and interesting 
things that are constantly 
appearing in the beauti- 
ful shops of this city. 


We hope in this way to 
give auxiliary informa- 
tion to that contained in 
the magazine —and to 
help practically those 
whom we have directed 
through our columns. 


Requests for any infor- 
mation should be accom- 
panied by return postage. 
The case should be stated 
as Clearly and tersely as 
possible, giving enough 
data to make the require- 
ments of the situation 
evident. 





SE RT SL Ten 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
DECORATIVE DEPT. 


McBride, Nast & Co. 


31 East 17th St. New York City 
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ver, one on either side of group of three 
windows and one either side of sideboard. 
But what shall I have in the centre over 
table? 

The rug is Anglo-Persian, in soft tones, 
large, medallion effect, with soft tans, 
browns and old roses, the latter predom- 
inating. My furniture is fumed oak, in 
simple, good design. It consists of round 
table, china cabinet, sideboard and serving 
table, cabriole legs. I had thought of a 
pretty, warm gray in living-room—plain 
effect on wall, with perhaps a landscape 
paper above wainscoting in hall and per- 
haps a foliage or all-over paper in dining- 
room to harmonize. Shall I have one 
large rug for living-room with smaller 
ones at either end, or shall I have two 
rugs to cover the floor? I shall be grate- 
ful for information about these problems. 
[ should be very grateful also for any 
suggestions for second floor, where I had 
thought of having walls the same through- 
out and varying the decorations in each 
room. There is a small morning-room— 
three east windows—for southeast bed- 
room, In the southwest bedroom are a 
brass bed, dressing-table, table, chairs 
(one rocker, birds’-eye maple). North- 
east bedroom: Birds’-eye maple set of 
three pieces. Have to have new rugs and 
one fine old Khiva, about 7 ft. 6 ins, x Io 
ft., but don’t know where to use it. Will 
have to have domestic rugs for living- 
room. 

Answer: I should have the woodwork 
in the living-room enameled white by all 
means, and the color scheme which I am 
sending will suggest to you the color for 
the tiles. They can be matched up to 
some color which is employed in the 
room. 

Rugs can be made in any color, and 
many different grades, styles and -prices 
to harmonize with the color scheme of 
each room. For your living-room, I 
would suggest some of the beautiful reed 
furniture which is now being made, of a 
color to harmonize with the walls: a 
trifle darker, so as to make sufficient con- 
trast. 

I should think one large rug for the 
living-room, with a smaller one at each 
end would be the better arrangement. 
Your Khiva rug I should think you could 
use to the best advantage in the southeast 
bedroom. 


Concerning Novelties 
I AM disappointed in love and I am go- 
ing into a decline. I love my annual 
border and I decline any longer to let my 
hopes go “up like rockets and down like 
sticks” over other people’s descriptions of 
strange things that grow. 

I felt, last spring, that my universe 
would be lop-sided unless I grew schizan- 
thus. I read of it and saw its photograph 
in various places, the same a flattering like- 
ness showing something between a petu- 
nia plant and a gooseberry bush, for size, 
with flowers apparently as large as nastur- 
tiums. The catalog called it a “wonder- 





Strong and economical to oper- 


ate; the result of years of 
experience in building for pro- 


fessional growers. 


For private use we have de- 
veloped a special type of con- 
struction in which we are able 


to retain all these 





necessary 
features, yet offer, in addition, 


rare architectural beauty. 


King Channel Bar Greenhouses 


can be built in an infinite variety of sizes and designs to harmonize with any style of 
architecture or landscape arrangement. So no matter how simple or elaborate a 
greenhouse you want, there’s a King to meet your requirements, 

Write today for Bulletin No. 43 and let us send you a brief description of the Channel 
Bar and some pictures of King Houses of this type. 


King Construction Co., 259 King’s Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
All the Sunlight All Day Houses. 
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NECESSARY BOOKS FOR THE PROSPECTIVE BUILDER 


The Dutch Colonial House. By AyMar Emsury, II. The Half-Timber House. By Aten W. Jackson. 
The one authoritative book for the layman on the This admirable “ype of oan? house is treated in 
planning and building of this charming type of house. this book so that the home-builder may realize from it 
Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 2o0c. both inspiration and practical help. Illustrated. $2.50 


net; postage 2oc, 
Reclaiming the Old House. By Cuas. Epw. Hooper. Architectural Styles for Country Houses. Edited by 
How to reclaim an old house so as to preserve the ; i 


Henry H. Sayror. From this discussion of the more 

charm of the past while incorporating present-day con- prominent styles of to-day you may clarify your ideas 
veniences. Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 2oc. as to what kind of a house you wish to build. Illue 
trated. $2.50 net; postage 2o0c. 
Bungalows. By Henry H. Saytor. If your dream 
has been a bungalow, you will need this book to make 
it come true. It covers every point. Colored frontis- 
piece. $2 net; postage 2oc. 


Concrete and Stucco Houses. By Oswatp C. Herina 
All about the planning and bvilding of an eiduring, 
fire-resisting house by an acknowledged authority. Il- 
lustrated. $2.50 net; postage 2oc. 


Send for complete descriptive circular From your bookseller or sent upon receipt of price. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Square, New York City 























; = What is more beautiful than a tastefully 

nee | aaa. arranged display of early Spring flowers? 
ONY And Now is the Time to Plant 

Bulbs for Spring Blooming 


Our experience with flowers—111 years—has en- 
‘ abled us to select the most novel and beautiful 
for your Spring garden, and we have put a good 
deal of thought and care into the following 


} a SPECIAL ASSORTMENT : 
FF > 12 Mixed Crocus 12 Mixed Narcissus 12 Mixed Spanish Iris 

i” 12 MixedTulips 12 Mixed Anemones 12 Blue Glory of the Snow(Chionodoxa) 
j (If planted indoors these bulbs will flower about Christmas time) 
A Dollar Bill pinned to your order will bring this collection, pos 
tage prepaid. 


THORBURN’S BULB CATALOG 
has been distributed, Have 
you received your copy? 
= If not, drop us a postal for 
= it. A copy goes with an 
Wik order for the collection. 
~~) 





“*The Most Reliable’’ 
Are Full Sized and True to Name 


pave J. M. THORBURN & CO. -  §53-E Barclay St., New York 
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Invention That Guarantees 
a Permanent Tone 





piano making began there has been a 





con- 
tant endeavor to produce a soundboard in which 
the wn or arch would be permanently maintained 
The long sought for, has at last been achieved, by a 
newly overed mbination of laminated rims 
i pre e post resulting in a piano in which 
the original tone 1s preserved in all its purity and 
volume This wonderfully improved soundboard is 
It exclusively in the 
1g <A Se 
The VPiat with nequalled and unchanging tone \ tone which in the up- 
right equals that he nary grand, and in the grand attains a volume never 


| 
before it 
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RIGHTS PLAYERS 


ART CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Henry & S. G. Lindeman 


5th Ave. at 142nd St. New York 


LITTLE GRANDS 











‘* Thrilling with human interest,’’ says the New York Times 


Through Our Unknown Southwest 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


CO., Publishers, 


postage 16 cents 


McBRIDE, NAST & Union Square, 


New York City 

















FRENCH & SONS 
PLAYER PIANOS 


Art Products of high quality and exceeding good value 


NE touch changes it from a hand-played piano 
to a player piano. By pulling forward a little 
drawer under the keyboard the devices for 

personal musical expression are brought into oper- 
ation, the keys are automatically locked, lower panel 
opens and the pedals swing out into position. A 
great improvement over instruments in which all 
these operations are performed separately, often 
necessitating stooping to adjust the pedals. 

As a player, the French & Sons is incomparably superior to any other. As a hand-played 
instrument, it betrays not the faintest trace of mechanism —it is superb. Other desirable 
features are the Automatic Music Tracking Device — Automatic Sustaining Pedal Device — 
the Compound Motor, which reduces friction 50 per cent Pneumatic Self-Cleaning Device 
on trackerbar—and many other interesting points demonstrated in our beautiful Illustrated 
Booklet — sent free on request 

French & Sons’ Player Pianos are welcomed with the cordiality of old friendship by music 
lovers in the most refined and cultured homes in America. Before deciding upon any piano 
or player, send tor our catalogs —they are free for the asking. Write today to 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO., New Castle, Ind. 


“The House of French, established in the Piano Business since 1875’’ 
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fully showy annual valuable for garden 
decoration or pot culture—plants of 
branching growth literally sheeted with 
exquisite butterfly-like flowers much larger 
than the ordinary schizanthus.” I’m very 
glad | didn’t get the ordinary kind because 
my microscope isn’t very strong and I 
can’t afford a new one. Another glorifier 
of the sausage —yclept posy called it 
dainty. Well, perhaps. 

I spent sound money, too, for seeds of 
Dimorphotheca aurantica because it was so 
new, so belauded and unpronounceable. It 
had early sowing, the best place and care, 
everything of the best except results. In 
August, weeks after less considered an- 
nuals had given richly, it had daisies. 
“Shining, deep orange” one enthusiast had 
called its flowers, I don’t see any shine to 
them, nor take any. Deep orange—yes; 
the exact shade of a good, honest pie- 
pumpkin. Nor does mid-August, which 
sees its first bloom, leave it the “greater 
part of the summer” for blossom time, ac- 
cording to standard calendars. 

Why pay much labor and the cash fool- 
tax that would have bought a tea rose for 
this unbeautiful annual thing when over 
the fence and down the hill bloom big 
daisies of harmonious yellow and brown, 
hardy and hearty and long of stem, read) 
to come to us by the armful or live with us 
for the asking? Or, if it must be a yellow 
annual, are not California poppies, mari- 
golds or portulaca a thousand times more 
willing and desirable? 

Then there are the much extolled double 
annual larkspur, double Drummond phlox, 
double cornflowers. Now, when an annual 
larkspur is so poor a thing as it is, why 
double it? Good ground must be at a dis- 
count and poor flowers at a premium when 
any one wants annual larkspurs, unless for 
a particular color in an especial place or 
to put in a bloomy zoo. 

Truly, P. T. Barnum was a shrewd ob- 
server when he said: “The dear American 
public loves to be humbugged.’ 

Giapys Hyarr SINcLarr. 





The Right Place for Callas 

RUNNING stream of water on the 
4 place settles the question as to the 
the right situation for callas. As my deed 
failed to include that valuable feature, | 
have done the next best thing. I planted 
my callas in a double row, with a ditch be- 


tween—which was partly filled with ma- 
nure. With the thick growth of the leaves, 


the ditch is not conspicuous. A _ short 
length of hose screwed to a nearby faucet 
allows the complete filling of the ditch 
twice a month through the hottest part of 
the season. No more water is used by this 
method than is required by the general 
method of an everyday sprinkle—which 
never reaches the roots. The double row 
of plants—twenty-five feet long—has eas- 
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ily produced fifty dozen flowers at one 
time, not including buds, which are al- 
ways coming on. Very large, perfect 
flowers on stems three feet long, the leaves 
of fine proportions, are produced. Let 
this same variety, unfertilized and merely 
sprinkled overhead—would be of spindly, 
stunted growth, with small blooms. After 
several months of strenuous bloom, it is 
well to withhold all water, and cut back 
the tops half way. This will give the 
plants complete rest. After several weeks 
commence watering sparingly—and you 
can count on renewed vigor in the new 
growth—and a fine fall crop of blooms— 
extending into December—and beyond, if 
the season is a mild one, One real sharp 
frost is likely to set back the plants until 
spring. Nothing in color that I have seen 
compares with the snow white variety— 
though Elliotiana is a very beautiful rich 
golden color—and is well worth growing. 
BE o A, 











SOUTHERN GARDEN 
DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by JULIA LESTER DILLON. 








The writer of this department will gladly 
answer inguiries from Southern readers in 
regard to their garden problems, Please 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
if a prompt personal reply is desired. 


“. if ever, come perfect days,” 
ight have been said as truly ot 
October on the banks of the Savannah as 
of June on the banks of the Charles. lf 
there is a time of the year when the colors 
of the blossoms seem most gorgeous, when 
yur gardens are most attractive, it is the 
time of the Harvest Moon. There is a 
charm, a witchery, about a garden in the 
glory of the October moonlight that is to 
be met there at no other month of the year. 
It must be that the chill of the almost- 
frosty nights, that the seeing of the gar- 
den-children droop under the tang of cold 
in the air and watching them fade one 
by one, gives to those that are left a su- 
preme wizardry that their more tender 
brothers and sisters did not possess. 

Always the fall roses are richer in color 
and in fragrance, finer in every way, than 
those that queened it in the spring. Never 
does the scarlet sage shine so brightly as 
when on some frosty morning it stands 
alone—sole survivor of an _ onslaught 
from Jack Frost. The phlox holds up its 
snowy masses to the autumn suns and the 
glory of the regal chrysanthemums is only 
another marvel of an October day. 

The beauties that stand amidst impend- 
ing desolation serve to remind us that 
time presses and Christmas gardens must 
be made now. With good soil, an expos- 
ure that gives the morning sun, pansy 























DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICE OF 
CANTON 
CHAIR 


Chair No. 17 (as 
illustrated): height 
of back, 37 inches; 
width of seat, 174 
inches; height of 


seat, 174 inches; 


weight, 10 lbs. 


Price $6.00. 








CANTON 


restful repose. 


slightest exertion. 


An interesting booklet illustrating and describing 
this unique furniture mailed postpaid upon request. 


‘AA: VANTINE-&:-CO: 


Broadway & 18th St., New York 


Boston 


The Oriental Store. 


— 








—“THE CHAIR OF COMFORT” 
FOR WINTER USE 


ROM the luxury-loving Far East comes this artistic creation of Oriental craftsman- 

ship — the “Hour Glass” chair — suggesting in its every line fireside comfort and 
Graceful in design, sanitary in construction and inexpensive in price, 
it is the ideal chair for bedroom, sitting-room, library or den. For years the popular 
studio chair of the country’s most famous artists. Woven by hand, without a visible nail in its 
entire construction, this chair may be placed on a highly polished floor, rug or carpet, 
without any fear of scratches or marking. 


Harmonizes wonderfully well with furniture 
of severer lines, and because of its lightness may be frequently moved with only the 








YOU CAN SHOP 
BY MAIL 
AT 
VANTINE’S 


We maintain a per- 
fectly equipped mail 
order department 
through which you 
can order by mail 
with the same assur- 
ance of satisfaction 
as though you per- 
sonally purchased in 
our store. Booklets 
descriptive of Ori- 
ental objects of art 
and utility mailed 
postpaid upon 
request. 
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SYRACUSE CHINA 


Where luxury and necessity are 
combined in table service. Write 
ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Send for our illustrated booklet a 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 


It’s a picture-story telling better than mere words just how ths adjust- 
able Burlington Venetian Blinds shade your or your rooms— 
insure comfort and privacy. It's FREE. Send’ pos t card To-day 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO., 355 Lake. St., Burlington, Vt. 





“SCALECIDE” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


DON’T NEGLECT FALL SPRAYING. GET READY NOW. 


Many trees can be saved that would die before Spring if unsprayed. 
*““SCALECIDE”’ will positively destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, 


Pear Psylia, etc., 


without injury to the trees. 


Many of the finest orchards in the country have been sprayed with “SCALECIDE" for the 
past eight years, producing record crops and prize winning fruit. It costs less to spray with 


SCALECIDE” 
assertion. Write today for our booklet, 


than Lime-Sulfur, and does better work. We ste ake our reputation on this 
‘Scalecide, the Tree Saver. Sent free on request, 


Our Service Department furnishes everything for the orchard at money-saving prices, 


Tell us your needs. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarDEN 


B.G. Pratt Co., Dept 2. 50 Church St., New York City. 
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Made with Fine Quality Long Fibre Cotton. Will Wear for Years 


The Last 


Howard Extension Handle Dusters 


Will d 
mad Will dust ea ily well | 


wi t looping reat 


H O WA R D House pea $1.25, Janitor’s cis $1.75, Postpaid 


Ose HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., ™su¥mer staeet 





“NO OIL TO SOIL” 


Word in Dustless Dusters 


more surface than any other duster 
; to rs, W Ils. mr ( Ceilings under and ar: und adios rs 
lu proces Clean and Sterilize with Hot Water 


PRICE 


including three-foot extension handle 


Twelve kinds of Howard Dustless-Dusters for all purposes 


» MASS. 
Send for Dust Book 











‘*The world s 


The Children in the Shadow” 


By ERNEST K. COULTER 


says Judge Franklin Chas 
CHARACTERISTIC 


. The publi conacience receives al 


“Plain truths are stated in a convincing 


“A stirring appeal for better living 


“Ome of the best discussions of this 


It is a terrible indictment, but it il 


Mustrated. $1.50 net; postage 15c. 


From ¥ mer bookseller, Ww sen on re 


McBRIDE, NAST & co., Publishers Union Square, New York City 


r jolt in regard to child welfare Springfield Republican 
manner Utica Daily Press 
litions for the citizens of to-morrow.’’—Boston Transcript 
terrible subject that has come to our attention.”—The Outlook. 
so a promise of better things.”— St. Paul Pioneer Press 


hould be better for reading 


Introduction by JACOB A. RIIS 
e Hoyt, of the New York Children’s Court. 
OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS 


i price Send for catalog. 














The November House & Garden 


will be replete with timely, sug 
the country dweller is most vit 


You will find both pleas 


your especial interest 1s center 


INDOORS 
PLANNING THE KITCHEN 


to make the most important 
the house more ethcient 

A RESUME OF OLD CLOCKS 
pert collector's remarks and 
a fascinating hobby 


or OUTDOORS 

Practical REPAIRING THE TREES. Now is the 

guidance for the housewife who desires time to save that favorite tree that was 
room in injured by storm or disease. 

THE FALL CLEANUP. Valuable point- 

An ex- ers on putting the garden and grounds 

advice on in shape for the winter so that they may 


THE WINTER GARDEN. Every phase OUR NON-GAME MIGRATIONISTS. 


of the house plant problem 
presented to the ordinary own 
STORING VEGETABLES ANI 
How to keep for winter use, 


those delicious things your garden pro tinuation of C. H. Claudy’s entertaining 


duced the past summer 


25 cents per copy 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO. 


Union Square North 


gestive articles along the lines of activity in which 
ally interested. 


ire and profit in reading these features, whether 


ed 


be in the best condition for next spring. 


as it is \ sequel to the finest article in this 
er. issue, and by the same author. It deals 
» FRUIT, with the insect and seed-eating birds. 


some of THE MOTOR EMIGRANTS. A con- 
story with a message. 


$3.00 per year 


Publishers New York 
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plants put in the open now will be glori- 
ously beautiful in December. I purchase 
from the nurseries my first planting of 
pansies in October, for Christmas blos- 
soms in the porch boxes and borders. The 
South is so hot in July and August that 
closer attention is required for the seed- 
lings than I have time to give, hence, my 
dependence on the florists for the first 
blossoms—which I must have for the love 
| bear for the unexpectedness of the winter 
flowers. For the cultivation of pansies in 
the South, the article of this Department, 
in the House & GarpeNn for April, 1913, 
covers the subject in detail. 

If you would have a green and grassy 
turf for the winter now is the last minute 
in which you have to work. Many South- 
ern gardeners spade up the lawn as soon 
as the summer suns begin to turn it 
brown, put in fertilizer, and sow the seed. 
This gives a soft and beautiful green grass 
and is good to look at, but it does not give 
a turf. Every footstep sinks into the 
soil, and if all the planting in the bor- 
ders is not done before the grass seed is 
sown, there must be a constant making 
over of the parts stepped on, or else all 
plantings must be delayed. In either case 
the garden picture is not attractive. 

If the turf is very badly worn, if the 
lawn needs to be re-graded, if the drain- 
age is not what it should be, and it must 
be made over, the sooner it is done the 
better results you will have. If you have 
a Bermuda or Kentucky Blue grass sod 
use bonemeal liberally, reseed thickly with 
the best quality evergreen lawn grass seed, 
sowing in one direction and then across 
at right angles to the first sowing, rake it 
in carefully and in a few weeks you will 
marvel at the freshness and beauty of 
your turf. You will think that springtime 
has come to your door again. 

Any householder in the South who al- 
lows his lawn to become brown and stay 
so all winter is cheating himself, his 
family, and his neighbors—to say nothing 
of his section of the country. Nothing ap 
peals to the tourists, from the snowbound 
sections, more than our green, mossy 
lawns, and dooryards, when January 
snows have driven them to our more fa- 
vored clime. Plant, then, grass seed and 
plant it generously now. 

As the summer flowers wither and die, 
fertilizer is put in, the perennials carefully 
attended to and the bulbs planted. If the 
lawn does not have to be made over from 
the beginning it is possible to plant the 
bulbs as the borders are ready for them 
and, in this way, a succession of bloom is 
assured. All the standard ones, hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissi, daffodils, crocuses, jon- 
quils, and snowdrops, may be put out until 
December and are perfectly hardy in the 
South. It is only when a sharp cold snap 
comes after the blossoms are well above 
ground that disaster results. This does 
not often happen. In buying bulbs re- 
member that the best are always the 
cheapest. Plant in masses and follow any 
good article on the planting of the same 
and no mistake will be made. 
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When making out your list of dulbs— 
which ought to have been done in August 
—do not forget to include as many Span- 
ish Irises, Jris Hispanica, as you can af- 
ford. They are unusual in the South and 
are well worth while. The earlier the 
planting the better the results will be. 

October is truly the between-time in 
our gardens. The borders are still filled 
with blossoms bright and flowers gay, the 
summer vegetables are not yet over, the 
seed-beds are filled with plants waiting to 
be put out and yet all we can do is to wait. 
l‘ortunately, the best scheme for the gar- 
den-maker is the same as the best scheme 
of life: do each day the duty that lies near- 
est, enjoy to the full the beauty and fra- 
grance of each one of the passing hours 
and flowers, and living in the happy pres- 
ent, the future will take care of itself. 
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The Value of Whitewash in the 
Poultry Yard 

HITEWASH, or limewash, is a very 

essential thing in the poultry yard. 
I have used it considerably during the past 
ten years and find that it keeps lice, mites 
and vermin out and makes the houses and 
coops lighter and sweeter, and is also an 
excellent disinfectant. It can be used for 
many different purposes, is easily prepared 
and cheap in cost. 

Whitewash is best prepared from un- 
slacked lime, which can be procured by the 
barrel at a very reasonable cost. I make it 
a point to spray my hen-houses, brood 
coops, brooders, etc., twice a year, in the 
spring and in the fall. I have tried sev- 
eral methods of preparing the whitewash 
and have had very good results with the 
following: Slack in boiling water one-half 
bushel of unslacked lime, keeping it just 
fairly covered with water during the proc- 
ess of slacking ; add to this a peck of salt, 
dissolved in hot water; three pounds of 
boiled rice, mashed to a thin paste; one- 
half pound of clear glue, dissolved in hot 
water, and one-half pound of Spanish 
whiting. These ingredients are thorough- 
ly mixed together, strained and applied 
to the building as hot as possible. The 
rice and glue may be omitted from the 
mixture, but I find that if they are used 
the wash will stick better and will not peel 
off. Add water enough to the mixture so 
it will go through the sprayer without 
clogging. 

3efore spraying my building I take out 
all the windows, as well as all nesting 
material, and sweep all cobwebs and dirt 
down. In spraying I use a spray force 
pump attached to a barrel containing the 
whitewash and which is easily moved 
about. Two men are required to do the 
work, one to pump and the other to handle 
the spray nozzle. I take great pains and 











SCRIBNER’S 
October MAGAZINE 


Begin Your Subscription Now The Fall numbers and the contents of SCRIBNER’S 

during the new year will be among the most re- 
markable and interesting in the history of the Magazine—and the history of the Magazine is one 
of ‘‘consistent achievement and progress.”’ 


The African Elephant 


Its Life History Narrated by 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


With Pictures of Living Elephants and Drawings by Philip R. Goodwin 
































The New Republic: Some Impressions of a Portuguese 
Tour, by Charles Lincoln Freeston, F.R.G.S. thro ii ies 


The Man Behind the Bars, 
by Winifred Louise Taylor 


A first-hand record, by one who has helped 
them, of the human side of prisoners, and of 
the effects of prison life. 





Pictures by A. B. Frost 


and Guy Rose accompanying an article on 


Trout-fishing in Normandy 








The New Revolt Against Broadway, by John Corbin 


Why Drama Leagues help to improve The Theatre 


Good By a — Gerould 
. arry Benefie 
Short Stories 


Simeon Strunsky 


The Two Great Novels of the Year continues) 


The Custom of the Country, by Mrs. Wharton 
The Dark Flower (The Love Life of a Man), by John Galsworthy 














$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS $8 ‘FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















STORIES BY THE KIPLING OF THE U. S. NAVY 


THE HAPPY-SHIP 
BY STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 
Author of “‘Predestined,”’ ‘“‘The Isle of Life,’’ etc. 
Mr. Whitman has Kiplingized the American Navy in these rollick- 
ing stories of Shorty and Patrick with their own versions of many 
exploits and adventures afloat and ashore in many lands. Here is 
a new and distinct brand of humor with a universal appeal. You'll 
chuckle. You'll laugh. You'll roar! Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


$1.25 net; postage 8c. 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers, Union Sq., New York City 
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Wonder 
Lily 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


ATEN i SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTE M 


THEODORE ATEN, 288 5 AVI NEW YORK 











THE CHARM UNUSUAL a 6. 
One of oar Pompetan Stone Bird Bathe 
will give new charm to your garden We 
manufacture a large variety of sundials, 
beaches, vases fountains bird batha, 
etatuary and pedestals Send for free 

handsomely illustrated catalogue 

THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue, New York 
The Largest Manufacturers of Orna T ie 
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Is your musik on top of the 
piano or stored ab- 
\re you 


Your 
Music 


inet on shelves! 


Room obliged hunt through 
a big unsightly pile of 
music to find the piece you want! 


Tindale Music Cabinets 


keep yout 1 





always find it poy ea 
is alway at your hing 
when you 


Lise t 

bindal Cabinets 
are beautiful prece 
ot TI ( col 
structed n imple 
artisti linn in \la 
hog ini\ ( Jak 


PRICES $15.00 UPWARD 


Pertielie of Designs, Ne. 6 sent 
free on request 


Tindale Cabinet Co., 


STYLE &. 


One Weat Mth Street 
NEW YORK 








crevice. It re- 
short time to go over your 
buildings twice a year, and by so doing 
ou will never be troubled with lice, and, 
vesides, it gives the buildings a good ap- 
at comparatively small cost. 

[ also use a whitewash mixture for out- 
side work, applying it to the houses, yards, 
and tences. lhis gives them a very neat 
lasts a and costs very lit 
are two receipts for making this 
wash: Receipt 1: Slack in boiling 
half bushel of lime. Strain so 
as to remove all sediment and add two 
pounds of sulphate of zinc, one pound of 
common salt and one-half pound of Span 
ish whiting, thoroughly dissolved. Mix 
this to proper consistency with skim-milk 


soak well every crack and 


1 
quires oniyv a 


1 
} 
| 


pearance 


appearance, 
tle Llere 
outside 


water one 


and apply when hot if possible. If white 
is not desired, add enough coloring matter 
to produce the desired shade. I have 


found this wash much superior both in ap- 


pearance and durability to ordinary 
washes, and some who have tried it de- 
clare that it is much cheaper than paint 
and compares very favorably with some 


lead paints 


and gives the 


It is much cheaper than paint, 
houses and yards to which it 


is applied a very attractive appearance. 
Receipt 2: Slack in boiling water one-half 
bushel of lime and strain thoroughly. To 


this add two pounds of sulphate of zinc 


and one pound of salt, dissolved in hot 
water lhin with hot water to the prope 
consistency and add about half a pound of 
clear glue dissolved For coloring add 
bout three pounds of the desired coloring 
matter, such as painters use in the prep 
tration of their paints. Yellow ocher will 
make a beautiful cream color. Browns, 


reds and shades of green may be 


ssret 


ST as 


various 
easily obtained 
If vou have 


never used whitewash, get 

me lime and go over your buildings now 
ind again next spring, It will brighten up 
your houses, and free them from lice, and 
in turn your hens will do better for you 


V ANDERVORT 


Setting Out Fruit Trees 


, I SHI ge is no period like the early part 
November for planting deciduous 


rees a all descriptions, and therefore 
fruit trees among the number. 

he process of planting involves many 
considerations. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that the roots of plants are the or 
gans through whose agency they derive 
much of the nourishment from the soil, 
the extreme point of the roots, or spon 


les, acting as mouths, and imbibing the 
sustenance necessary to mainta‘n§ the 
plant's vitality. 

Plants having vital powers adapted t 


their peculiar nature, the 
quire to be kept in full 


pe wers re 


exercise if the 


greatest amount of success is to be at- 
tained; in order to do this, they must be 
supplied with as much food as they are 
capable of consuming. It is therefore 
evident that in planting successfully, the 
fibrous roots must, as much as possible, 
be preserved from injury; and when 
placed in their new position the elements 
causing growth must be within their reach. 

Two of the most powerful agents in in- 
ducing growth are heat and moisture com- 
bined ; but the pulverization of the soil 1 
of great importance. 

For some distance around the plants, 
the soil should at least be equally stirred, 
and loosened, and nothing but fine earth 
should be put in immediate contact with 
the roots. In order for the roots to ob- 
tain nourishment properly, the latter must 
be readily accessible. 

‘he next operation is to prepare a hole 
for each tree. If the situation is dry, and 
the soil light, this may be done by taking 
out enough soil to bring the main roots 
about six inches below the surface whence 
they are to be spread out in all directions, 
in a slightly inclined place; but the space, 
when prepared, should be large enough 
for all the roots to be laid out quite 
straight, without being crumpled, or 
crossed, or bent in any way. 

When the roots are laid out, they 
should be covered with fine soil, and in 
most cases it is desirable to give them a 
soaking with water, in order to settle the 
earth. 

The tree if furnished with any extent of 
branches should be staked immediately to 
prevent its being blown about by the wind. 
One of the firmest ways of tying a tree is 
by means of three stakes placed at equal 
distances around it, the base sloping out- 
ward, and the upper ends of all, meeting 
two or three feet up the stem. The effect 
is similar to that of the ordinary photog- 
rapher’s or surveyor’s tripod. 

The advantage of this plan is that the 
tree is able to meet the force of the wind 
blowing from any point, while a single 
upright stake is acted on alike on all sides, 
and has but little power of resistance. 

Were it possible to preserve every root 
and fiber in the removal of a tree, it 
would be desirable to do so, but as this is 
impracticable the least possible amount of 
injury should be inflicted, bearing in mind 
that it is not by the coarse roots that ab- 
sorption of food is carried on, but by the 


also 


voungest parts, and especially by the 
points. 

Under any circumstances a portion of 
the roots will be mutilated, and in this 


case the bruised parts should be removed 
by cutting them with a sharp knife at 
rather an obtuse angle. This aids the 
formation of new roots, while the bruised 
parts, allowed to remain, would prob- 
ably decay, and communicate injury to 
the adjacent parts. 

Rank manure should not be used any- 
where near the roots, but a little well- 
decayed manure mixed with the soil or 
used as a mulching is beneficial. 


W. R. 


GILBERT 
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Glass always pays for 
it makes its own weather 


It admits the sunlight and holds it to its work in 
spite of zero outside. It insures early and profitable 
Even the old style single layer sash pay, but 

lo not mpare with 





These are complete in themselves, eliminating mats 
and shutters, labor and all; keeping the plants growing 
by conserving the heat day and night; making crops 
early and doubling fits. 

The Sunlight Double Glass Sash idea is carried into 
the Sunlight Greenhouse—a small and inexpensive struc 
tr It is 11 ft. x 12 ft. in size, and the roof and two 
ides are covered with the Sunlight Double Glass Sash. 
It is quickly and cheaply heated. The sash are readily 
removable and in the Spring may be used on cold-frames 
and hot-beds. The framework is made in _ sections, 
easily put together, 

Write today for a copy of our free catalog, and for 1c we will send 
you a copy of Prof. Massey's booklet on how to make and use hot- 
t und cold-frames. 








SUNLIGHT Dovuste Grass Sasu Co., 
944 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 








AVE years of waiting and at once add a Surely all the logic of common sense argues 
definite market money value to your prop- | for Hicks’ large trees. 
erty. The trees in the above picture were We have trees in all sizes from six inches 
planted from our nursery two years ago. | up to thirty feet high, with a 15-foot spread, 
They are now fifteen feet high and twenty- | but we strongly recommend our larger trees 
five feet wide. because we believe them a better investment 
Why buy a number of small trees and have | for you 
to wait years and years for any really satis- Don't hesitate, fearing 
factory results, when you can, for surprisingly | 0)‘ d Bs ~ ae r ha 
little additional cost, secure one or more of hey can be shipped safely 
Hicks’ big Maples, Lindens, Oaks, Catalpas Come to our Nursery 
































and such, that will at once overcome that fif- Tf ee eae 
; °,¢ . t you ant come, 
teen to twenty years’ waiting for small trees | 4. what vou feel vou 
The Poultry department of House & Garden will furnish to grow up? you what seems best 


upon request any information relative to the selection, 
raising and care of poultry. Address the 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
31 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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“Imagine a person, tall, lean and feline, 
high-shouldered, with a brow like Shake- 
speare and a face like Satan.” That’s Dr. 
Fu-Manchu. 


wats 
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“I had never seen a face so seductively 
lovely. * With a skin of a perfect 
blonde, she had eyes and lashes as black as a Creole’s.” 
That's Karamaneh. The cruel machinations of the Chinese 
genius, the lure of the Oriental slave girl, the workings of 
the most surprising criminal system ever devised, and the 
cunning of Nayland Smith, detective, go toward making 
this the most stirring, gripping, and altogether fascinating 
adventure tale in years. 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
and FURNISHINGS 


Our facilities in this department are unusually 
adequate, and the most painstaking attention is be- 
stowed upon every order, whether it be merely the 
making over of a piece of furniture or the entire fur- 
nishing of a home. 

Representative sent to study requirements and 
submit estimates and decorative schemes. 


McGIBBON & CO. 


3 West 37th St. 
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Detective stories are generally compared to the work of 
Poe, Gaboriau, or Conan Doyle. BUT THIS ONE IS IN- 
COMPARABLE. It won’t be long before something “simi- 
lar to Fu-Manchu” will be written, for this novel marks a 
CRITERION IN DETECTIVE STORIES. 

$1.25 net; postage 12c. 
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ated orders from satished custom- 
ors, wen pee frequent letters of commen- 
dation place Leavens’ Made Furniture in | 
@ clase by iteclf. It is furniture that meets * 
every requirement of the particular pur- 
chaser. A large variety of styles, all good, 
and each purchaser's individual taste in 
finish, insure the measure of satisfaction 
that has resulted in a marked increase in 
sales during the past year. 

Leavens’ Made Furniture is designed on the plain, 
ample lines that give style and character. It is strong 
but not clumey. Each piece has individuality. An 
mepecton of unhnished stock in our ware-rooms shows 


how good tw the matenal, and how honestly it is built 
It ve finushed to your order if so desred 
@A package of over two hundred prints and a color 
chart will show you poambihbes for every room in your 
house. Send for them : 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 








32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This is the best season for 


GOLF FOR 
THE LATE BEGINNER 


By HENRY HUCHES 


The title des bes precisely the | ' e of this 
practical book The author meelf t > 
game in middle age, and with bis experi< treah 
upon m, explains the correct principles of golf 
im a way « ecially helpful to the late egins 
The trat ‘ are from actua { tographs, 
eno wihse ect and meorrect metnods, aiso the 
positions | the different strokes 

lilustrated ¢ ents met j es ents 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO.., Publichere 


Union Square, New York City 














The Root Cellar 


W HERE roots are intended to be used 
as feed, it is usual—as it is more 
convenient—to put them below the feed 
room, where they may be readily obtaine:l 
and prepared. As previously pointed out, 
such root cellars are likely to freeze in 
extreme cold weather, and some method 
for heating them under such conditions 
should be provided. The best way to d¢ 

this is to build a chimney containing a 
large flue, 16x 20 in., which does service 
as a ventilating flue when not in use as a 
chimney. Ventilation for the root cellar is 
as important in preventing undesirable 
conditions as ventilation for the cow barn 
or horse stable. Roots mold and spoil very 
quickly if deprived of a circulation of air, 
so that the root cellar must be so ventilated 
as to insure a circulation of air throughout 
every part of it. The volume of fresh air 
here need not approach in extent that re- 
quired by the buildings for housing the 
animals. If the ventilation is arranged so 
that the air will come in at the extreme 
end and be taken out at the other, it will 
provide all that is necessary. 

here seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the floor is better of 
earth or concrete. Some farmers prefer 
the latter, for its possibilities of cleanli- 
ness, while others will tolerate nothing for 
the storage of roots but the soil in which 
they are grown. ‘The character of the site 
and the position of the cellar with respect 
to it are important factors. A dry cellar 
must be assured at all times, and good 
drainage and a sandy soil are the neces- 
sary natural conditions, If such conditions 
prevail, the root cellar best without a 
concrete floor. Where other considera- 
tions place the farm buildings on low 
ground, every precaution should be taken 
to provide a dry cellar—waterproofed 
floors and walls and careful drainage of 
the foundation \fter a dry place has 
been provided, sand may be put in over 
the concrete floor. 

The difficulty of the root cellar under 
the feed room is that it frequently thrusts 
the cellar so deep in the ground that in 
some localities it is difficult to keep it dry. 
To obviate this the author has tried sev- 
eral times to construct a root cellar above 
ground, forming the walls of three thick 
nesses of building tile or of studding, and 
filling the spaces between with sawdust or 
granulated cork This construction has 
been entirely successful in keeping the 
contents from freezing, but only when 
this room has been placed in the farm 
building lor the isolated root cellar the 
only satisfactory one is found by going 
into the side of a bank and constructing a 
chamber whose top as well as sides are 
completely covered by the earth. The 
ground above the top should be at least 
three feet deep; the entrance—the one side 
exposed to the air—had best face south, 
though its exposure may incline to the east 
or west but never to the north. Ventila- 
tion must be provided, which can be ar- 
ranged by an inlet in the door and a flue 
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carried up above the ground at the back. 
Though this is a perfect type of root cel- 
lar, it is not automatic with all degrees of 
temperature, and some regulation of the 
ventilation is necessary in extreme weather 
conditions. A concrete roof, which must 
drain as shown, is the best. C. &. Hi. 


Ice House Construction 


FTER many experiments in building 
ice houses of various materials and 
placing them in various stages between en 
tirely above and entirely below ground, it 
has been pretty well demonstrated that the 
structure of wood, placed if possible in the 
shade, serves its purpose better than any 
other type of construction. The plan calls 
for a building of 6-in. studs, sheathed on 
both sides and filled between with sawdust. 
Upon the outside sheathing and placed 
vertically, are 2 x 4-in. studs, 24 in. apart, 
also sheathed or clapboarded and forming 
a 4-in. air space around the entire building. 
This space, left open at the bottom and at 
the top, allows the air as it becomes heated 
by the rays of the sun to pass up and out. 
A ceiling is formed at the level of the tie 
beams, insulated with sawdust in the same 
manner as the side wall. It is necessary 
to ventilate the space between the ceiling 
and the roof, which in small houses 
(under 200 tons) is adequately done by 
louvers at each end. In larger houses an 
additional ventilator—or two ventilators— 
on the roof is desirable. The earth itself 
forms the best floor, although it should be 
supplemented by a foot or eighteen inches 
of sawdust, upon which the ice is laid. 
The sawdust and the earth will absorb 
whatever water may result from melting 
ice. A bell trap should never be put in the 
floor, as this allows the air to reach the ice 
and invariably causes it to melt faster at 
that point. The nearer the mass of ice 
intended to be stored approaches a cube, 
the better it will keep. With the construc- 
tion described above, the ice may be put 
directly against the outside wall, and with 
ice so placed 45 cu. ft. of space is allowed 
for every ton. 

The author never builds an ice house, 
nor thinks of one, without recalling to 
mind an experience he had some years ago 
in connection with the construction of a 
large ice house at Skylands Farm. Wish- 
ing to obtain as much reliable information 
as possible, he went to see the manager— 
in fact the president—of one of the largest 
ice companies in New York, to profit by 
his experience and his advice 

“Well,” said the manager, “we have 
built ice houses of wood, we have built ice 
houses of brick, we have built ice houses of 
stone, and put them above ground and be- 
low ground ; we have ice houses along the 
Hudson that hold 50,000 tons of ice, and 
the building which keeps ice the best is the 
one I have described to you. Your theories 
are interesting, but my grandmother used 
to say that one fact was worth a dozen 


theories.” Cie 
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Have you anything in common with your 
husband but domestic troubles ? 


¢ Why should a woman outlive her usefulness ? 





q Is complete absorption in her children, to the exclusion 
of all other interests, the rea/ duty of a married womanP 


q Will the old idea of a sheltered life, seclusion from the 
vital work of the world, and self-sacrifice hold its own 
against the awakening to larger interests among women 
of to-day P 


q Who is to blame, if, through her inability to share one 
thought with her husband outside of their domestic life, 
a woman’s married life is a failure? 





Se @ These are the thoughts which one finds uppermost after 
reading the powerful new romance. 











Ellen Glasgow 


irginia 3rp LarGE PRINTING 


By Ellen Glasgow, Author of ‘‘The Battle-Ground,”’ 
“The Voice of the People,” “The Wheel of Life,” etc. 














|. Ec ae | a ° . . . 
oy “IEAR what some of the critics have to say of **Vurginia.”’ 
| | H | The New York Sun writes: ‘A ‘powerful’ book, a demonstration 


of the way woman is abused by man, that rouses indignation more 
effectively than any plea for the suffrage can.” 


Gene Stratton-Porter, author of “Freckles” and ‘““The Harvester,” says: “What a gift of expression she has! 
1 know of no other woman and very few men who can equal her on this one point. Chesterton does the same thing, with 
a champagne sparkle and bubble, but I would hesitate to say that even he surpasses her, for while he is bubbling and spark- 
ling on the surface, charming, alluring, holding one, she is down among the fibres of the heart, her bright brain and keen 
wit cutting right and left with the precision of ‘a skilled surgeon. Not so witty, but fully as wise. You have only to read 
‘Virginia’ to convince yourself.” 























“It is a story for any man and any woman, but it has a special significance for the man who has hypnotized himself into be- 
lieving that his grandmother was the sum of all womanly per fections, and for the woman who is content to be ‘just a wife 
and a mother and nothing else.’”.—This from Elizabeth Calvert Hall. 


And the Critic of the London Punch thus surrenders “‘unconditionally:’ “I contess to a prejudice, based 
upon painful experience, against transatlantic fiction. I admit this the more readily because I am about to prove that, con- 
fronted with work of real and outstanding merit, it becomes a thing of naught. Unfortunately such occasions are rare. The 
more honor then to ‘Virginia,’ before whose compelling charm I have had the pleasure of unconditional surrender. Miss Ellen 
Glasgow has created a single character, complete in absolutely human form. Virginia herself, as girl, wife and mother, one 
seems to have known as a personal friend ; and to have admired her youthful beauty, and seen it change and develop into the 
matured charm of the woman. Other women, or I am mistaken, will specially appreciate her. Throughout I was haunted 
by a wish that Virginia could have been drawn for us by Du Maurier, who could have done her justice. If American novels 
are going to display such quality as this, their historical definition as ‘dry goods’ will become meaningless.” 


Decorated Wrapper and Photogravure Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. the New Ponmeploania Station, Ne¥.C 


the New Pennsylvania Station, N. Y. C 
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Bar construction. 


A complete galvanized aluminum 
finished steel frame have U-Bar con- 
structed greenhouses 

It is the only house so constructed. 

It costs more. It is worth more, 
because the houses grow more and 
better fruits, vegetables and flowers. 
rheir upkeep is less, 

If these advantages appeal to you, 
send for our catalog; or send for one 
of our representatives; or both, 





“U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 




















The Dodson Sheltered 
Food House for Birds 


ee] 
ar. 





This Shelter-Feeding House should be 


set out right now for the birds’ sake. 





Trap For Sparrows 








, , Z Sparrows » pests that 
The Dodson Sparrow Trap 
roe ver 
\ W is itica all t t 1] nove 
’ s day 
ee ee 
‘ee Xe * ne 
a ect n aoentnm casogies 
fae ; ’ 

I s is the Dodson Sparrow Trap It itches as many 
om 75 to 100 separrows a day Made of tinned wire 
Size Mx ISxl2 i es Price including receiving 

a f « om 


For illustrated folders about birds, bird houses, shelter 
and feeding tables, or for any information on the subject 
of native birds, write to The Man The Birds Love— 
address 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, prt Association Bldg., Chicago, ill. 


Mr. Dodson is a Director TUinoia Audubon Society 

















THROUGH SIBERIA 


An Empire in the Making 

By Richardson L. Wright and Bassett Digby 

The authors of this book crossed the 
breadth of Siberia with only one passport 
between them They traveled by rail on 
the Trans-Siberian, by sledge across the 
frozen steppes, and by boat down the ice- 
choked Shilka and Amur Rivers to the 
Manchurian border. 

“The volume is so replete with human 
interest and thrilling personal incidents that 
the facts and statistics become immensely 
re: idable. The pictures are vivid and start 
ling indeed.”"—New York Times. 

“Abounds in adventure and inciden 
Boston Transcript. 

“The text is dependable for accuracy.” 
Buffalo News. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net postage 10c. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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[Jarwin Tulips | 


Have you ever grown the Darwins? Few bulbs are easier of culture 
none as glorious when they bloom. They bloom during May, not when 
you’re away. Big bowl-like flowers on strong gigantic stems with broad 
deep green massive foliage. In order to get you acquainted with their 
merits we are making a special offer of five distinct varieties. 

If you have grown them and want a more extensive list our catalog will 
give you the best. Bulbs and the varieties have been selected by us dur- 
ing the blooming season in Holland and are the finest quality obtainable. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Five Distinct Varieties 


Clara Butt......................Clear pink, salmon, rose flush 
Europe.... . : .......Bright crimson 
OO a ae Say ......++Pale silvery lilac 
Mme Krelage............... Bright-rose margined pale pink 
Philippe de Commines.. .....Dark polished mahogany 
5 Bulbs each, 5 varieties, 25 bulbs $.75 10 Bulbs each, 5 varieties, 50 bulbs $1.25 


20 Bulbs each, 5 varieties, 100 bulbs $2.25 


Delivered anywhere in the Unitéd States. 
Send for catalog of best bulbs for fall planting. 


Sic Gale 


BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 














TO HELP YOU SAVE YOUR WOUNDED TREES 





Practical Tree Repair 
By ELBERT PEETS 


How to diagnose and treat tree diseases 
successfully is told concisely in this book 
by an expert in arboreal surgery. The di- 
rections are for not only curative but pre- 
ventive doctoring, telling, as they do, the 
necessary occasional care to keep the trees in a healthy condition. 
Mr. Peets shows how to treat wounds, fill cavities, get rid of boring 
insects, and brace limbs that require support. His directions are 
clear and practical, and no one who has trees on his grounds ought 
to be without the book. Illustrated with line-drawings and _ half- 
tone reproductions from photographs. 12mo. 


$2 net; postage 14 cents 








Modern Farm Buildings 


By ALFRED HOPKINS, A.A. I. A., Architect 


The only authoritative book of the subject—over 60 illustrations— 
giving plans of Farm Buildings for accommodations for two cows 
up to 200; also plans showing various arrangements of the horse 
stable, cow stable, garage, chicken house, sheep cote, piggery, root 
cellar, manure pit, corncrib, etc. All the dependencies of the large 
or the small country estate are given in detail. Although the work 
is eminently practical, yet the author points out in no uncertain way 
the delightful architectural possibilities of the farm buildings, and 
emphasizes his views with many photographs of buildings erected by 
him. vc 

$2 net; postage 24 cents 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Pablishers, NEW YORK 








PP i do you think of a people whose dentistry consists of - 


“BURNIN’ HOLLER TEETH OUT 
WITH A RED-HOT WIRE”? 


Savages? No, Americans! Right at home, people 
living in the way their ancestors did 150 years ago. 
A people famed by the fiction of John Fox, Jr., but 
hardly known except through the medium of the novel 
or lurid accounts in the newspaper of some ‘“‘killin’!”’ 
Horace Kephart’s book, 


Our Southern Highlanders 


describes this people in an interesting, authentic way. 








Tells of their occupations, privations, thoughts, feuds, etc. 


A Big Book on a Big Subject written from 
material gathered by long residence among 
these people. 


All Bookstores or Direct $2.50 net. Postage J6c. 


Complete Catalogue on request 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 
141 W. 36th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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suburban communities. 
sell or exchange property. 
class of residential property will find here an unusual 
large buying clientele. 


| 
Rea/ fh Sale This department aims to acquaint 
/ 4s its readers with real estate offer- 


ings, either in the shape of homes 
It offers its readers a 
The real estate 
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Select Country Place 


“i "fi C ow and Superb Wenertroante 
a =” At Greenwich, Conn. r) 


Tel. 806 Cireenwich Smith Building 








AWONDERFUL RESIDENCESITI TO 


h altitud nut t re air belt 


jo ACRES 
nm the tits f (Chappaqua 
Address 


Westchester Count N. ¥ 


magnificent acener un roads Brevoort Hill, 


Chappaqua 





PROPERTY FOR SALE AT 
PORT JERVIS, ORANGE CO., 


NEW YORK 
Attractive house, consisting of 
ljrooms. New sanitary plumbing 
Large back and front veranda 
Two minutes’ walk to street cars 


Grounds in rear of house extend 
to Neversink River 


Mere. O. P. Howell, Port Jervis, 














Orange County, New York 

RESIDENCE PLOTS, 3 TO 30 ACRES, SPLENDID 
roads; wondertul views 0) to over O00 feet altitude; high 
class residences onl) Address Perry Heights, Chappaqua 
Westchester County, N. Y 

ONE OF THE FINEST HIGH ALTITUDE RESI 
dence sites in Westchester County 1) acres; beautifully 
lamdecaped:; no finer residence site \ddreas Treeholme 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. ¥Y 

MODERN STUCCO RESIDENCI JUST FINISHED. 
with 3 to 7U acres HOO feet altituck magnificent water 
supply; wonderful natural scenery Address Spring Cot 
tage, Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Attractive, 7-room cottage. Bath; large, 
sunny porch; big living room with fire plac 
In Blue Ridge Mountains near Asheville. Fine 
climate S150 

A. A. CAPPS, 





483 Brunewick Avenue, - - Toronto, Canada 











Are You Looking 
fora 


Country 
Place? 


Have You a Place 
For Sale? 


If you are seeking for, 
or wish to dispose of, 
any particular kind of 
a place —an inexpensive 
rural property within 
reasonable distance of 
a city, a suburban 
and plot, a 
summer house in the 
mountains or at the 


seashore, or a farm 


house 


adapted to the raising 
of any special product 
the Real Estate 
Bureau will help you 
without any charge for 
its services. 
In writing state in as 
much detail as possible 
just what is required, 
or just what you have, 
and address the 


Manager of the 


Real Estate Bureau 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 
New York 


Union Square 
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DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by JULIA LESTER DILLON 








| SOUTHERN GARDEN 





The writer of this department will gladly 
answer inquiries from Southern readers in 
regard to their garden problems. Please 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
if a prompt personal reply is desired. 


Satisfactory Deciduous Shrubs 


5 a rule, November is the acceptable 
A time for the planting of all decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, but no cut-and-dried 
formula will ever apply to our Southern 
gardens. If your order has to be sent to 
other than a local nurseryman, note on it, 
“Ship after the first hard frost,” then you 
will be ready at the proper time. All the 
small fruits, as well as the deciduous trees 
and shrubs, should be planted during this 
month. 

Individual selection, largely a matter of 
personal preference, size of grounds and 
amount of money to be expended, must all 
be taken into consideration in choosing 
the shrubs for the beautifying of the home 
grounds. Remember that shrubs stand 
for permanent improvements. The first 
thing to do is to make a drawing of the 
ideal to be achieved, making due allowance 
for habits of growth, time of bloom, and 
sc forth. Decide how much can be af- 
forded at this time for the plantings. 
Then selection may be made. Vacant 
places may be left for the later evergreen 
plantings and quick-growing shrubs may 
be put in with the intention of cutting 
them out later when the slower-growing 
evergreens are large enough to cover the 
desired spaces. 

Both the blossoming trees and shrubs 
planted in masses give distinction to a 
place. Who has not heard of the beautiful 
avenues of cherry blossoms that make the 
roadways of Japan the Mecca of tourists 
from all parts of the world? In North 
Georgia there is a turnpike which is 
bordered by apple-trees for a distance of 
forty miles. Some day, when the motor- 
ists discover its fairy-like beauty in the 
early spring, it will also be a famous tryst- 
ing place for the beauty lovers of the 
world. High up among the old red hills 
its beauty and charm are worth while 
from early spring until latest fall. One 
home in Augusta, Ga., is known far 
and wide for the white and pink crape 
myrtles, Lagerstramias, which fill the air 
with fragrance and delight the eye with 
beauty, all through the long, hot summer 
months. Another home is the delight of 
all the passing throng, in the early spring, 
on account of the wonderful vistas framed 
by the blossoming dogwood trees, both the 
Cornus Florida alba, and rubra. 1 might 
cite instance after instance of places made 
beautiful and become famous by massed 
plantings, but these are mentioned, in 
passing, as it were, to stress the suggestion 

(Continued on page 270) 
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The House Furnisher’s Bulletin 








New York is the market place of the world and into its shops, great and small, pour all the best products of 
All that goes toward making the home of good taste, may 
To give the readers advantage of the city’s shops, the sharp eyes of experts are 
to be constantly employed in ferreting out for this column all that goes to make the house distinctive. 


the artisan, the decorator, and the furniture maker. 
be purchased in this city. 


A CONVENIENCE for the guest room 
that is, in fact, almost a necessity, 
is a light-weight folding stand for a suit- 
case or a small automobile trunk. It looks 
like an ordinary camp stool, except that it 
is larger, and, of course, stronger, and in 
place of the carpet or canvas seat, there are 
wide bands of webbing on which to place 
the piece of luggage. It is quite as easily 
handled and disposed of when not in use 
as is the camp stool, and can be tucked 
away out of sight when there are no visi- 
tors in the house. For larger trunks, there 
is a more substantial stand, made entirely 
of wood. This, too, can be folded up and 
put away, as the supports at either end are 
hinged and can be doubled under the top. 


HE wardrobe trunk has been used as 
I a model for a new piece of furni- 
ture that will be particularly appreciated 
by persons who live in limited quarters, 
although it is an addition to a dressing 
room of any size. It is a small wardrobe, 
not much taller, in fact, than the largest 
of the trunks, with fittings in the shape 
of clothes hangers similar to those in the 
trunks. The same conveniences are shown, 
with the top rods that swing outward, 
making it easy to get at any particular gar- 
ment, the crosspiece that holds the clothes 
in place, and the arrangement is such that 
every inch of space is utilized. The ward- 
tobes may be had with single or double 
doors, in oak or mahogany finish, or with 
a frame of wood and sides of gay-colored 
cretonne. 


. ie little telephone table, made here- 
tofore of comparatively inexpensive 
woods, has proved itself so useful that it 
is now shown in handsome models, quite 
suitable for furnishings of the most elabo- 
rate character. The original design has 
been followed in the little square, rather 
tall, table with a swinging bracket for the 
telephone receiver over the top, the shal- 
low compartment for the telephone book 
just below, and a small square stool that 
fits in under the table when not in use. 
Instead of being made in a cheap grade 
of stained wood, intended only for an 
out-of-the-way corner or an inconspicuous 
place under the staircase, these later 
models are of English oak, combined with 
cane that matches it in color, just at pres- 
ent the newest and most popular style of 
furniture. The top of the table, and also 
of the stool, is of cane, and the legs are in 
a twisted design, making an unusually at- 
tractive-looking piece of furniture. 


A N unusually pretty after-dinner coffee 
set, and one that is thoroughly prac- 


tical as well, has in place of the regulation 
tray a rather thick section of highly pol- 


ished wood, with handles at either end, 
and slightly indented places for the various 
pieces of the set. Metal rims finish these 
sunken places and serve to hold the pieces 
securely in place when carried about. The 
set is of Dresden china, with beautiful dec- 
orations of tiny flowers, and the handles of 
the tray are little china bars that match 
the pieces, set into metal ends. 


HE double vegetable dish, usually 

seen in Sheffield plate, has been 
utilized as a model for a breakfast dish 
that ought to prove useful and popular. 
The familiar vegetable dish, either oval or 
square in shape, has a cover with a handle 
that can be removed so that when reversed 
the cover makes a second dish, only a little 
smaller than the lower section and exactly 
like it in shape. The new dish for the 
breakfast table is of perfectly plain silver, 
circular in shape, and only about six inches 
in diameter. With the cover on it makes 
a serviceable porridge dish, or the handle 
of the cover can be removed and the dish 


used for serving two kinds of food. 
SIMPLE and inexpensive night light 


A that is quite as serviceable as gas 
or electricity, and safer than kerosene, has 
a standard like an ordinary glass candle- 
stick into which is fitted one of the short, 
thick candles made especially for the pur- 
pose. Over the candle is a glass belli or 
wind shield, with a small opening at the 
top. The candle, which has the advantage 
of being perfectly safe when protected in 
this way, will burn for about eight hours, 
and the glass standard may be had either 
in candlestick shape or with a handle at- 
tached. 


NE of the newest forms of flower 
decoration for the dining-table is a 

rather elaborate set, consisting of a large 
central holder for the flowers and four 
smaller ones in the same design. These 
new pieces come in cut glass or the more 
popular rock crystal, and the large central 
holder is shaped like a vase or urn, the four 
smaller ones being exact miniatures of it. 
Chains made of long oval links of glass 
extend from the large vase to each of the 
smaller ones, and the effect under artificial 
light is very lovely. Much the same idea 
is carried out in an elaborate silver center- 
piece shaped like a large basket, with four 
smaller baskets swinging from the corners. 
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The Cowan 


SOLID MAHOGANY 
Tea Wagon 
$2 SPECIALLY PRICED $20 


TWENTY DOLLARS 


This is one of the most artistic 
of all Tea Wagons and a perfect 
example of Cowan “Cabinet 
Work'’——-The World's Standard 
in Mahogany Period Furniture 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is the 
universal choice in fashion cen- 
ters, where it is displacing the 
side table quite generally. 

It is made of solid selected 
mahogany. All its joints are 
dovetailed or tenoned together 
instead of nailed and screwed, following the hand con 
struction of “Old Colonial” furniture 

A removable tray top, with a selected glass bottom, pro 
tects from heat or stain the natural beauty of the solid 
mahogany top without concealing its richness of grain 

The = Bee with their narrow running edges assure 
quiet moving and are constructed to add staunchness 
to the entire piece. 

A lower mahogany shelf, with beaded edge and grace 
ful curve, gives the final touch of beauty and service 
ability, 

The Cowan Tea Wagon is of similar value to the 
Cowan Martha Washington Sewing Table 
advertised last month at $15, 

Both these 





which we 

pieces trade marked (be 
sure you find this CEuiaN mark) can be had of 
the Cowan furniture dealer in your city. If there 


is no dealer in your locality carrying the Cowan lines 
we will have our nearest dealer supply you. 


W.K.COWAN S&S COMPANY 


476 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 











Do Your 
Christmas Shopping 
Early 


§] Send for our catalogue of books—see 
what it offers in new fiction, travel, 
home-making, gardening, and other 
ideal Christmas remembrances, Write 
us your needs. We can recommend a 
fitting book for every taste. 








McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Sq., NEW YORK 














For $1.00 You 
Can Get 


1. My new book, ‘‘ Craftsman 
Houses,’’ containing 62 pages 
working house-designs, with 
floor plans and full details 
122 illustrations. 





2. Personal advice from us on 
any question of home-building, 
furnishing, gardening or hand- 
icraft free. 

3. THE CRAFTSMAN for four months’ trial (regular 
price $3.00 a year). 

We do this simply because, having new and enlarged facilities, we wish 


to introduce our personal service and our publication to about 5,000 
more persons. We send THE CRAFTSMAN to any address you specify. 


Date 





Gustav Stickley 
THE CRAFTSMAN 


Mr. Gustav Stickley, 
THE CRAFTSMAN, 
The Craftsman Building, New York City. 
Dear Sir: : oo 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send THE CRAFTSMAN for 
four months and *‘Crafisman Houses.”’ 


Name...... ee 
P. O. Box or Street No. 
Post Office. . 


State 


Yearly Subscription Price Three Dollars ($3.00) 
GUSTAV STICKLEY 
THE CRAFTSMAN 


The Craftsman Building New York City 
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NEW AUTUMN FICTION 





The Iron 
Trail 


B 


Friends 


H. 


NAA PERE TOR A ATR VEE 


REX BEACH 


F il MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Admuret f tl dist h iuthor talent will be glad to 
w that she ha ed to the style which made ‘‘ The Testing 
of Diana Mall h a delight First it is a love story with 
i heron who will rank as Mr Ward's most charming portrayal 
i you wom | vl to-day. then an absorbing representation 
f tl lramat trugel etween the radical and aristocrat 
leg f present | h wrety 
/ p ‘ { j S/ net 
The Passi t Th 
BY 


G. WELLS 


BY 
BASIC KING 


Arthor of **The Inman Shrine’, 


The Way 


Home 


Y 


I [ sbout This new novel touches greater depths of 
keep in every human nature than even ‘The Street Called 
, here he he hero of Re Straight It deals with the most important 
. , 7. were plent things of life, single life, married life, and church 
tand wo , ‘ther m life, and portrays the inner motives of a self 
= m laci and centered man. It ts the story of the struggle 
, tat Rut - his ficht against between the spiritual and the material in the 
atens ae | the heart in unusual iverage man-—a series of tense emotional situa 
} I ’ their wild w on th tions in which a strong man who has far from 
bridge thi the flood more dramati being a hero found himself 
than anyth t iuthor | r written Illustrated Post Svo, $1.35 net 
Cloth &) — 
The Coryston a 





House of Happiness 


The story of the turbulent lives of one man and BY KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 

one woman eparated by the barrier of the law There is a love story in this book, the wooing 
vet attached by something stronger than any of a charming girl by a splendid man; but it is 
law tronger than themselve A love story the boy, Cricket, who wins the heart of every 
with a background of high idealism and prophecy reader Who that knows ‘‘Mary Cary” can 
of the future Vivid personalitic 1 love story forget her sweet, sunny nature? Cricket is 
which reminds you of the great love stories of surely kin to her. His cheerful outlook on life, 
the world, and the invigorating breath of inter no matter how dark the day, his loyalty, and his 
ational movements make this novel the most roguish drolleries combine to make him a 
important fiction the author has yet don delight. The lovers are sharply tried, but they 

The character of Mary is the finest and most rise to heights of self-sacrifice and devotion, and 
complex that Mr. Wells has ever created at last achieve, in their souls, ‘‘The House of 

ondon Athenaeun Happiness.” 
lilustrated. P Svo, Cloth, $1 nel Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
& GARDEN w York, N. ¥ ired by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
| \ « | \\ as | fi Address, 31 East 17th St... New York 
! | Nast & ( ft \ddre si East 17th St., New York. 
( \ tw& yx at 
i t b ‘ ne ‘ cent of total ame t of stock: 
! M. McBride, 31 East 17th S New York, 
( & Nast, 449 PFourt \ver New York 
T = ty h ers, holding one per cent. or more of total amoun ft 
at ‘ ‘ 
it 1) ( any 1 Weat 1 St New York. 
tect | g Com Philadelphia, Pa 
| , y W A. \ Managing | t for McBride, Nast & Co. 
jouw T. Etsroap, 
N I New York County, No, 8, 
Sept. 17, 1913 








In writing to advertisers please mention House & Garpen. 











































(Continued from page 274) 
that if you can have only a few shrubs or 
trees you should plant these in worthy 
numbers, revel in their beauty in season, 
and live on the memories of them for the 
rest of the year. Leave the planting of 
the borders that will give blossoms from 
month to month to the spacious grounds of 
those who are not limited either by lack of 
means or space. 

Of the flowering trees that should be 
planted now, the most satisfactory will be, 
the dogwood; the Japanese cherry-blos- 
coms, Cerasus hortensis; flowering peach, 
Persica, double white, pink, and crimson; 
the flowering plum, Prunus japonica; the 
crape myrtle, Lagerstramia, white and 
pink. All of these are beautiful in their 
season and desirable and hardy through- 
out all the Southern States. The Persian 
purple-leaf plum, Prunus pissardi, is the 
taost desirable of the purple-leaved trees, 
and the maidenhair fern tree, Salisburia 
adiantifolia, or ginkgo, is beautiful from 
the first leafing in the early spring until its 
leaves are painted with October's pot of 
gold. 

Of the shrubs, the list appended gives 
those which can be depended upon for 
blossoms in season and out of season and 
which will thrive without being an undue 
tax upon the gardener’s time. They are 
all beautiful. 

For January bloom, there is the Jas- 
minium nudiflorum; February, the golden 
bell, Forsythia viridissima; Cydonia jap- 
onica, the burning bush; fragrant honey- 
suckle, Lonicera fragrantissima, which is 
almost an evergreen; March, the early 
spireas, Prunifolia fl. pl., Reevesiana, and 
Reevesiana fl. pl.; the lilacs, syringa vul- 
garis; the Manchurian honeysuckle, L. 
Ruprechtiana; April, Japanese snowball, 
Viburnum plicatum ; flowering crab, Pyrus 
floribunda; Tartarian honeysuckle, L. 
Tartarica; globe flower, Kerria japonica; 
early in May, Van Houtte’s spirea; mock 
orange, Philadelphus coronarius; later, 
the Deutzia gracilis; weigela, Diervilla 
florida; the flowering pomegranates, Pu- 
nica granatum alba and rubra, are very 
showy June shrubs, with very beautiful 
foliage, and, for midsummer blossom, the 
altheas, Hibiscus syriacus, are most pleas- 
ing when planted in groups or as a hedge. 
The hydrangea, Arborescens gr. alba, is 
the earliest to come into bloom and lasts 
almost the entire summer. The hy- 
drangeas, monstrosa and Otaksa, are old 
favorites and generally known, and the 
paniculata grandiflora deserves a place in 
every shrubbery border. 

Even though it is November and the 
year is in the sere and yellow leaf, we do 
well to cherish the summer blossoms that 
still brighten our gardens. My garden 
book shows that last year there were roses, 
zinnias, salvia, and chrysanthemums for 
cutting until late in December. Not just 
a few, but in quantity, even though the 
winter flowers, violets and tea-olive, were 
also in bloom. If the garden is still bar- 
ren of bulbs do not hesitate to put them 
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in. Even late November plantings will 
give you spring blossoms in rich and fra- 
grant luxuriance. It is good to make gar- 
dens in the South, for one can go to sleep 
and wake up in midwinter and still have a 
spring garden—but, it is the wide-awake 
gardener who gets the earliest flowers and 
the best of the lot. 


Poultry in the Suburbs 


HILE there is a certain percentage 
of luck and chance with raising 
poultry as with other pursuits, yet the one 
whe succeeds must study up well to start 
out in his vocation. One misstep often 
means a lot of time and money wasted. 
Especially is this true in relation to incu- 
bators. 

After moving to our country home we 
decided to invest in an incubator, which 
we set with fifty eggs. We managed to 
get a good hatch, but, oh, the care of an 
incubator to a novice! My wife often 
waked me’ from a deep sleep to take a 
peek at the thermometer, for, somehow, 
this particular incubator had a way of 
Huctuating, and we could not depend on 
the self-regulator, because we were new 
at the business. To such as we, I declared 
it was more nightly trouble than a wake- 
tul baby in the house. 

The eggs we had set and hatched were 
of the silver-lace Wyandotte breed, and 
we killed off all cockerels, and by Novem- 
ber had fourteen pullets, which started to 
lay that month and kept at it all winter 
and all spring, when not sitting, for we 
went back to hens for hatching. In Jan- 
lary we received sixty cents a dozen for 
some eggs. In February we secured 230 
eggs from the pen. The hens were laying 
every day as late as July. 

Of course, to get eggs like this, correct 
feeding is the main thing, though a good 
breed counts. Do not feed too much corn; 
by killing a cockerel now and then you 
can “keep tab” on their interior physical 
condition. 

Give plenty of green feed. Alfalfa meal 
makes a splendid mash for every season. 
If the chickens haven’t clover in their 
runs, go foraging fir them and secure it 
for them. Kale or cabbage for winter is 
a good green feed. 

Our mainstay for feeding is a balanced 
ration, supplied by our local poultry sup- 
ply house. This contains corn, wheat, 
oats, Kaffir corn, barley, millet, sunflower 
seed, etc., in the right proportion for an 
ideal feed. 

Charcoal, grit and fresh drinking water 
must not be neglected. And for laying 
hens, the oyster shell (crushed) is indis- 
pensable. 

We have faith that the silver-lace Wyan- 
dottes are unsurpassed as a general-pur- 
pose breed. Laying in winter as well as 
spring and summer, good mothers, yet not 
overbroody, a good table bird, rapid in 
maturing, healthy and hardy—these are 


their characteristics and those that go to 














“HAVE You A LITTLE GREENHOUSE IN YOUR Home?” 























A Cypress Greenhouse owned by C. C. Converse, Malden, Mass. 
Lord & Burnham built it more than 30 years ago—it is still in prime 
condition. Made of CYPRESS, it is making a record for endurance pp : . “ 
that is fully satan the marvelous qualities of “‘the Wood Eternal.” Go thou and do likewise, 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALERS. 


Thewet and dry, cold and hot, 
conditions inseparable from a 
greenhouse are the hardest 
testthat woodcan be subjected 
to. Professional greenhouse 
men know that the substitutes 
for wood are not successful 
nor economical. The best 
builders insist on Wood. Metal | 
sash-bars leak the heat you 
pay for—concrete posts crum- 
ble in a short time—temper- 
ature must be kept fully 5 de- 
grees higher to oo p soil at same 
temperature as if wood was used; 
also concrete benches break unde: 
the barrows. And among all woods 
CYPRESS is the first and only 
choice of all experienced and suc- 
cessful greenhouse hee ilde rs. 


w semen 











WRITE ‘TODAY for VOLUME 3 of the ‘CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, 20 PAGES, FREE || 
Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMEN'” help YOU. 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel, 


SOCIATION 
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Five-Section Poultry House— 
10x50 ft. 


Sanita 






board 


tions atany time. Easily erected. 
\ in — 
$75.00 
Additional 
Sections 
$60.00 
Each 


, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- 
outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft sec- 
tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open 
fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- 


First Section 





Send for catalogue. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 326, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


No. 0 Colony Laying House— 


Fitted complete with nests, fountain 
for 12 hens and feed trough. Sanitary — easily 
cleaned. One man can easily care for several hundred 
birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
comfortable year-round house. In 
stormy weather the run may be 
covered, giving a protected 
scratching room. Size, 10x4ft., 5 ft. 


$20% 
















Bob White Quail, Partridges and Pheasants 


reailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 

abbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
ol Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks, Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks, re. emma Ferrets, etc., and all 
kinds of birds and anim 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. Y. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 








G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


} Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, 
Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, Orna- 
mental Ducks and Geese, Flam- 
ingoes, Game and Cage Birds 


**Everything in the bird line from 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 
on hand the most extensive stock in the United States 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 

















VIM CULTURE isa practical system of instruction for those who 


wish to increase their power. 


In it the author has blended oriental 


wisdom with occidental science and produced a general vitalizing 


system affording maximum benefit for a minimum of effort. 
of the subjects treated are: 


Massage; 


VIM 


Used Muscles; 


Increased Efficiency for Brain Workers; 
The Invigorating Bath; The 


A few 
A Hidden Force of Nature; Nerve 
Vitalizing Calisthenics to Stimulate Nerve Centers: 


How to Move the Little 
Water Cure for 


etc., etc. 


will send VIM CULTURE 


Constipation; etc. 
For 10c. we wi 
booklet and three 


complete instruction 


months’ trial subscription to HEALTH—the 


magazine in which the up-to-date physician tells you how to live 


healthy and happy without him. 
on health, outdoor life, diet, 
consultation department conducted by C. S. Carr, M.D. 


In each issue there are articles 
hygiene and kindred topics. Free 
Send 


10c. now to Health Magazine Co., Dept. 688, Holyoke, Mass. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House & GaRDEN, 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT the making of a first-class breed. We have 
A FLUFFY KITTEN nearly a hundred chicks of this one kind 
: Git in our pens, which vouches for our faith 
ke " oyou hristma (iit . 
« beautifully illustrated T H E B E ST DO G in them. 
ataloy md sa ts for a companion or watchdog is the Collie ete 7 - ae Yr k or te Om 
ALL COLORS AND AGES. Alert, intelligent, faithful, handsome; he Finally, for success with young chicks, 
Well bred Domest and rare meets every requirement. We have some com " . . ™ e108 
arietic fine specimens to sell at low prices. Send for copy of do not feed them sooner than forty-eight 
Iden immer i Winter board ‘Training the Collie,” price 25c. We are selling many hours after hatching, except small grit and 
" Dogs at ! . fine dogs Tr . " 
some water. Their needs have been sup- 
BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY F ll sO 
rank R. Clark, Sunnybrae Kennels, Bloomington, Ills, - ; : 
ng rp : = plied by Nature for the first two or three 
N. V¥. Office, 112 Carnegie Nall : F tl c i t WI f t] « 0 
days Oo leir existence. len Teathering 
light ee - 
“Chia A Shetland Pony out feed plenty of beef scraps. Watch out 
is an unceasing seurce THE KENNEL DEPARTMENT r head tie Sastee the Gret tt} d 
of pleasure. A safe and for head lice during the first month, an 
: ileal playmate. Makes wt prone bety core study well the ways of those who succeed 
7 the child strong and of will furnish upon request any information relative to 4 . € ‘ a . ’ 
robust health. Inexpensive the selection, raising and care of the Dog. Address, and copy them. [ LYSSES R. PERRINE 
to buy and keep. Highest enclosing stamped return envelope ; 
y types here. Complete outfits 
Entire satisfaction. Write KENNEL DEPARTMENT 
for i/luatrated catalog HOUSE & GARDEN 
SELL" MEADE FARM 31 East 17th Street, New York City 
Dept. 3 Markham, Ve 














F YOU CARE oe le 


AB ouT h SEEING NaAtTuRE First. By Clarence M. 
the appearance ol your home Weed. Illustrated by W. I. Beecroft and 
you need from photographs. 8vo, pp. 309. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 


net. 
THE HOUSE Commencing with the first swelling of 


the maple buds and alder catkins in the 


iu 
spring, Mr. Weed leads his readers through 
H Bosutif tion greatly reduced the four seasons of the year, pointing out 
A ouse esutiful Ilustration grea e . \ 


and explaining many wayside things of in- 
458 a ED terest as he goes. He tells of the curious 


forms of plant and animal life which, 


































Have you ever wondered what color to paper though all about us, are often unsuspected, 

READ OF OUR your Dining-Room, or what disposition to make of the and his book has a distinct personal charm 
Attic Chamber, or how best to treat the Staircase or Veranda that ought to interest any normal reader in 

—then you need “THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” for the prac- the things of which it treats. No attempt 

tical assistance this charming magazine offers has been made to write of the strange 

Many modest homes reveal far better taste, possess a higher artistic torms of distant lands: on the contrary, 

atmosphere and give more actual comfort than mansions that Lave the information concerns the every-day 


cost fortunes natural history of anv average country dis- 


trict in the Eastern States. 


The Purpose of The House Beautiful — 
PropuctivE Swine Husranpry. By G. 


is to lead the way to such homes; to discuss and illustrate the architectural FE. Day, B.S.A. Tllustrated. 8vo, pp. 330. 


possibilities of the home that is to cost, say, from $1,500 up; to take up the scope Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
of landscape gardening; to treat on decorative schemes of effective, though eco A manual for the swine owner and 
nomical character; to familiarize its readers with the value and proper uses of | breeder, treating of different breeds. their 
things old—Colomal furniture, old china, s‘lver, pewter,and to guide them safely points, care and value, the construction of 


in the selection of things new pens and buildings, diseases and treatment, 


and many other points of value to all who 
Its Contributors are Authorities are interested in the improvement of 


swine. There are some seventy-odd illus- 











Every detail of every room and corner of the house and garden 1S specifically considered by . } | f | t +I 1 li 
unquestioned authorities m_ the pages ot ~ CHI HOUSE BEAUTIFUL,” the keynote ot its trations, 90th rom pno ograpns anc ine 
policy being to show drawings. 
Wherein Taste Goes Farther Than Money b dt ’ 
’ Scnoot AND Home Garpens. By W. 
If you are a lover of Home and Tuines Beautirut you will quickly discover Kin H. D. Meier, A.M. 8&vo. Illustrated with 
this magazine to be indispensable. oe Oe nhotographs and diagrams. Pp. 319. New 
Special Trial Offer MF Se York: Ginn & Co. . 
The yearls en ocite fe 8 Rut to introduce “THE HOUSE BEA i Pate Now that interest in practical manual 
rreUl , naking the special trial offer outlined below oF SCS training is increasing so rapidly in our 
l ; ve ‘ \ Titt HOUS! BEAUTIFUI for six , Paty @.% ° 
; ent issue, and also make you a present of ye” > 4 Shc schools, there would seem to be a place for 
ee a Oe ef. a. a book such as this that demonstrates 
wh Ms sf thelr decoration sng Suraishing oy SLES t; clearly and distinctly the practical side of 
i iva \ s¢ it fler, cut it he attache coupon, ™ 4 x os wr ’ "2 ” 
lar bill to it > name aul babes eal aah 7 Pap yo ae gardening. “School and Home Gardens, 
today to - & FFs C4 as its name implies, has a double appeal, 
. . . p , Q wy e ie .° -” . . 
The House Beautifal Publishing Co., oF SVHSS oy for it is perhaps equally valuable to school- 
S >» > 8 
ane. FF ge FSS ee teacher and pupils and country home own- 
. < as oe ’ ’ ’ . 
315 Fourth Avenue A, oe <% oe a ers. The first two-thirds of the volume 
> SO. AY Og = .* . ae. . e ° 
New York & Si OF se & treat of flower gardening, both inside the 
SITET SY SO SF A house and outdoors, while the last hundred 
pages are devoted to vegetable gardens. 
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T the top of your Shopping List for today be sure to write “Get the November 

Ist Vogue.” _If you expect to spend another penny for clothes this Winter it 

will pay you handsomely to make such a memorandum. For this Winter Fashions 

number of Vogue tells you just where to shop, just what to buy, and just how to make 
your money gain for you the greatest possible distinction in hats and gowns. 


Ethie long experimental period of Autumn is over; only a few weeks ago nobody 
knew for certain just what would be good style and what would be bad. Now, 
at last, Paris has uttered its final judgment on the Winter mode. 


ND if you want to know just what gowns, hats and wraps are to be worn at the 

Horse Show, the Opera, and the other social functions of the season, you will 

find the whole answer now awaiting you on the newsstands. Don’t forget this Winter 
Fashions number of Vogue—a great picture gallery of new and beautiful clothes. 


Na rte Jos, fine be far 


BE sure to tell your newsdealer today to put aside for you a copy of the next Vogue, 

the mid-November “Dramatic and Vanity”’ number. Fashions from the theatre 
and opera—fore and aft the footlights, and pages and pages on the little but important 
accessories of the fashionable toilettes—all the news of the latest perfumes, creams, 
soaps, powders, and other preparations that make fair women fairer. Reserve this 
number now, as your newsdealer may be sold out on the very first day. 


VOGUE. 


FOUR FORTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


AITO VIVO OTe welll we wee Tadeo eed eee eel 


Otto wll tes lace eel |e eeeleeeleeelaie 


25 cents a number $4.00 a year 
Twice a month Condé Nast, Publisher 24 numbers 
wWIVeeVeeeeeee = Heli ra oy) 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarpEN, 
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Elgin National 
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a Seth Thomas 
Clock 
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COLOSSAL 
8-day, hour and half-hour 
rack-strike movement. 8- 
~ inch silvered dial. Height 


VERY room should boast its 

Seth Thomas Clock. These 
magic markers of time’s passing add 
a touch of sociability and cheerfulness 
that is almost human. They are un- 
tiring in their truth-telling—inspiring 
in their faithfulness. 


Seth Thomas Clocks are handsome and trust- 
worthy. They are indispensable in domestic 
economy. No one should be obliged to step 
from any room to find the time of day while 


SETH [HOMAS 
Clocks 


are to be had in such a comprehensive variety 
of designs, patterns and styles and at such 
convenient prices. 


Seth Thomas Clocks are true in adjustment, 
perfect in balance and reliable in work- 
manship. 


For a Century the 
National Timekeeper 


These clocks are dependable and accurate. 
Their masterly mechanism is fully appreci- 
ated only after years of unfaltering service. 


Sold by all leading dealers. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City 


a rot inches. Base 14h inches, 
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